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ABSTRACT 



This 9-month training program for paraprofessionals 
started in June 1969 with a 6-week summer session, followed bv fall 
and soring semesters in 1969 and 1970. Its objectives were to train 
indigenous nonprofessionals as teacher aid® assistants for employment 
in inner city and ghetto schools, to meet the current shortaae of 
certificated bilingual teachers, and to pinpoint the need for 
community colleges to come to terms with the work-study approach to 
training programs. The 36 participants came from low-income minority 
groups, with aoproxi matel y 60 oercent black and *0 percent Chicano; 
only two w®re men. They were drawn from ten ’os Angeles school 
districts, Head Start agencies, the Pasadena Commission on Human Need 
and Opportunity, and Pasadena City College, the host institution. 
Problems were encountered in obtaining professional participation and 
cooperation from agencies, particularly in the attempt to encourage 
differentiated staffing and the increased use of oa raprofessionals. 
The limited scope of th® program precluded any major impact and it 
was not possible to discover any real impact on the school districts 
or on the trainees themselves. Rome of the problems may be resolved 
in the 1°70 program. There are 12 appendixes, including details of 
the objectives, correspondence, minutes of committee meetinas, and 
*he final evaluations of the trainees. (MBM1 
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PROJECT UPBEAT '69 




/ Scope and Purpose of Report / A Handbook for Directors. EPDA 

Programs for 1969-70 , stipulates a report at the end of FY 69. Inis report 
attempts to fulfill that obligation. Point by point It follows the outline 
suggested In the Handbook . 

This Is in no sense of the word a final report on Project Upbeat. 

For Upbeat '69 has become Upbeat *70 and It Is Impossible to tell where one 
ends '.nd the other begins. In many ways the '70 proposal with Its document- 
ing narrative is a culminating report on Upbeat '69. There Is frequent 
reference In this report to one particular section of that narrative, "Part 
b, Statement of Need, Rationale for Project Upbeat W Y 70." For that reason 
"Part b" Is reproduced as APPENDIX I. 

/ Objectives} NEW CAREERS 7 The original proposal submitted 

May 31, 1968, listed thirteen objectives, reproduced here as APPENDIX II. 

All thirteen objectives, In one way or another, were spin-offs from the emerg- 
ing manpower concept of NEW CAREERS. The eighth objective was specific and 
to the point. Upbeat's purpose was "to test out New Careers to determine the 
extent to which It Is glenlck or panacea." 
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The brochure distributed In Hay 1969 featured Project Upbeat as New 
Careers In Action (APPENDIX III). The brochure spelled cut the three basics 



of New Careers: 

PURPOSE - Provide an alternate route into the credent la led society 
aimed at those now locked out; 

STRATEGY - Hire first, train later, using the Job Itself as a train* 
lng tool; 

CONCEPT - Build In career development as an Integral, essential 
part of differentiated staffing. 



/ Educational Needs / By applying the basic principles 

of New Careers, Project Upbeat proposed to cope with three educational per* 
sonr.el development needs stressed In the '69 guidelines and duly Incorporated 
in the original proposal as follows: 

1 Education needs of nonprofeaslonals in antipoverty programs 
(disadvantaged ). 

2 Particularly acute training and retraining needs In the educa- 
tion profession, with emphasis upon auxiliary school personnel 
such as teacher aides and other aides . 

3 Public school need for trained bilingual and other aides to 
meet shortages of credent laled personnel qualified to cope 
with problems o^ lnnerclty/ghetto schools in Los Ange?es 
County. 
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II OPERATION OF PROJECT 
1 Planning 



The proposal for Project Upbeat was postmarked May 31, 1968. The 
notice of a planning award was received by the applicant Institution late 
in November 1968. In January 1969, taking advantage of a trip to Washington 
to attend Frank Rlessman’s Conference on the Paraprofesslonal In Education, 
Upbeat’s director attempted to learn from the Bureau of Educational Personnel 
Development just what was meant by a planning grant. Three visits to 7th 
6> D SW produced little Information on that score, but brought other vital 
tidbits to light. 

Tne proposal Itself could not be located that first tlce round, nor 
Its assigned desk officer Identified. In the ensuant confusion the director 
got the message that Upbeat might never make it FY 69. At the same time It 
was evident that Upbeat was a harbinger of things to come FY 70. An enthus- 
iastic staff assistant spelled out the details of EPDA's emerging priority, 
the Career Opportunities Program (COP). BEPD had finally wised up to New 
Careers. That was some aat la fact Ion at least. Upbeat might die aborning 
but «te basic concept was alive and well. 

A second visit to 7th and D SW unearthed the proposal and the surpris- 
ing announcement, - as surprising to the subordinate staff members present at 
the conference as to Upbeat's director, - that Upbeat was being awarded an 
operational grant . Upbeat, too, was alive and well. A thl^d visit, however, 
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sent It Into intensive care with the news that It was to function as part of 
the Basic Subjects program. The director and her pet project returned to 
California, each suffering from acute jet lag. 

There was no doubt about it in the director's mind and heart. Basic 
Subjects would distort Project Upbeat by diverting its focus from New Careers 
to the cult of TESL (Teaching English as a Second Language), and would ham- 
string it with outmoded B.S. procedures. Aides were Upbeat's target group, 
not experienced teachers needing retreading in basic subjects. The experi- 
enced teachers Upbeat was concerned with needed basic education or remediation 
in utilization and training of aideR, an entirely new ball game. It couldn't 
possibly be played In the same old ball park. Evidently BEPD began to have 
second thoughts too. By the first of February Upbeat was pulled out of Basic 
Subjects and recategorized as COP. How about that? Upbeat gained identity 
with a program still in its fetal stage. In the process Upbeat was trans- 
ferred from the Bureau's College Division into the rapidly expanding School 
Division. Later this would cause identity problems for the BEPD. How do you 
ratlonallce an institution of higher education being a prime contractor for a 
school based program Buch as COP, or do you? You do, - but that's the story 
of Upbeat '70. 

Upbeat'a first training session for aides began June 20, 1969. In 
theory, the Interval between February and June could be said to constitute 
a planning period. In fact, however, Project Upbeat tended to leap from a 
state of suspended animation right into the hurly butly of operational agony. 
The budget had to be renegotiated, a brochure printed, trainees recruited, 
and staff appointed. Who had time for planning? But as the original pro- 
posal had pointed out, planning underglrded Project Upbeat t 
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This Is an initial proposal for a grant to be used for the second 
sequential stage, l.e., the pilot stage . The applicant Institution 
certainly could use a special planning grant during the interim be- 
tween now and the suggested starttdg date of the project. For much 
special planning still needs to be done. In many ways, however, the 
College's two years of down-to-earth experience with Its community 
development curriculum qualify as " special planning ," If this pro- 
posed project Is at all viable It will be due to the groundwork that 
has already been done, (p, 36, Proposal, Kay 31, 1968) 

During the down-to-earth experience referred to above, the College 

learned twenty lessons the hard way, summarised as follows from pp. 13-27 

of the original proposal: 

1 A community college must anticipate need for curricular changes; 
responding to expressed needs Is no longer adequate In times of 
rapid change and urban crisis, 

2 The Involvement of community agencies In Implementation of new 
curricula demands more than paper commitment, How to do It Is 
the $64 question. 

3 The community college has a new, uncomfortable role: It must 

actively recruit new kinds of students by attempting to reach 
people In their Isolation. 

4 To reach people In their Isolation comnunlty colleges need to 
learn how to cope with bureaucratic blocks In human service 
agencies including the new antipoverty agencies which have be- 
come Instant bureaucracies, 

5 Prominent among the "new students" Is the disadvantaged adult, 
with problems all hla own. 

*> If the community college la to meet needs of disadvantaged 
adults, Its own bureaucratic procedures of admission, program- 
ming and counselling must be humanised, l.e., individualised. 

7 The arbitrary requirement for transcripts was an example of how 
a bureaucratic detail made It "simpler to stay stupid" for many 
of the disadvantaged adults seeking admission to the College. 

8 The disadvantaged adult coming back Into formal education suf- 
fers re-entry shock; he needs a legitimate toe- In- the- door 
course to ease the shock; such a course can be related to hla 
ongoing Job. 

9 Field/work experience la the basic core In the new curricula 
designed to meet the needs of disadvantaged adults. 
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10 Credit for field experience is essential, 

11 New Careerists must be given released time by agencies to pursue 
necessary related education, 

12 There is something to be said for getting the disadvantaged onto 
the college csmpus (as against store- front, "out there" facilities) 

13 Credit is essential for lnservice education for New Careerists, 

14 Articulation NOW ef all new curricula and courses for the disad- 
vantaged adult Ig a real hangup. The first step is to get the 
adult back Into formal education. To do this through the tradi- 
tional college transfer route is to put him through a revolving 
door. 

15 Field experience is only as valid as the coordination- supervision 
given by the College. 

16 Overdoing it doesn't get the Job done: the College program snow- 

balled spring semester 1968; help was needed (hence the propoaall) 

17 A still moot question: does it pay to be two years ahead of fund- 

ing programs? 

18 No community college - nor any college - has a monopoly on teach- 
ing; colleges have much to learn from the disadvantaged, for only 
they know what it means to be poor. 

19 Agency and college professionals have learned the most from the 
new Job-related theory classes at Pasadena City College. The dis- 
advantaged are teaching the professionals (provide we listen!). 

20 The name of the game is New Careers. The nonprofessionals en- 
rolled In the urban community development work-study classes are 
New Careerists. 
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II OPERATION OF PROJECT 
2 Participants (Trainees) 

L 

Applicant Response / The College did not solicit 

widespread random applications. There was no need to since only thirty or 
so trainees were to be selected. Pinpoint recruiting was the order of the 
day. Summer stipends affected applicant response. (See pp. 22-25, Appendix 
I. ) 





/ Criteria for Selection 7 EPDA guidelines for 1969 did 

not stress low-income, poverty level status of trainees. Quite the contrary, 
since most of 69's participants were to be professionals. By reading into 
EPDA guidelines the possibility of training teacher aides. Project Upbeat 
tended to focus on a low- income criterion. The great majority of applicants 
were in this category, but several applications were received from ESEA aides 
who were above the poverty level. Since most 1969 EPDA funds were going into 
stipends for experienced, certificated staff, it seemed unfair to exclude the 
more affluent aide if otherwise qualified for Upbeat. Three such applicants 
were selected in; they received stipends during the summer training program. 

As Indicated above, Upbeat's trainees were nonprofessionals (teacher 
aides). In the process of their training it would be necessary to retrain 
professionals who became reluctant participants. (See II 5, Program Opera- 
tions, below.) 
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Project Upbeat also zeroed In on educationally and economically de- 
prived minorities. Upbeat made a deliberate effort to achieve a racial/ 
ethnic mix among Its trainees. And that's the way It was, - approximately 
50% Black, 507* Chlcano. 

The revised proposal submitted late January 1969 noted the follow- 
ing about educational qualifications for trainees: 

Many school districts have set high school graduation or its equiva- 
lent as the minimum educational criterion for aides now employed 
under compensatory education programs. Such a rigid entry require- 
ment will mitigate against the objectives of this particular project. 

Upbeat had to buck not only the local school district's tendency to follow 

the traditional merit system blindly but, it turned out, OOP's early veering 

in the same direction. OOP's preliminary guidelines were elitist from the 

word go, favoring high school graduation and youth as primary criteria. 

The director exploded as follows to Don Davies o:i March 26, 1969: 

By now COP Guidelines FY 1970 are probably on the press, perhaps even 
in the malls. A review of the preliminary Guidelines left me with two 
concerns, which I hope by now are groundless. 

1. Overemphasis upon high school graduation, or equivalent , not only 
in Beginning Careers in Education for Students from Low-income 
Families but in the similar programs for Veterans (pp. 6-7). 

Later, in fine print, the Guidelines do make provision for some 
exceptions, but there is no doubt that throughout the Guidelines, 
including your Introductory comments, high school graduation is 
considered to be the desired minimum educational standard for 
teacher aides. 

This overemphasis serves to discriminate against indigenous, 
bilingual aides who have so much to offer in these times of stress 
between the school and the community. 

The depressing effect is compounded by the second overemphasis. 

2. 0verempha8 Is upon youth in Beginning Careers in Education for Students 
from Low- Income . Families . 

I suspect COP affords the only EPDA opportunity for training and 
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upgrading of nonprofesslonals . Yet the only part of COP adaptable 
to meeting the educational needs of nonprofesslonals Is ruled out 
by the Injudicious use of the word "young." Why say that this par- 
ticular program "is designed to attract young persons...?" 

Why not leave out the word young ? 

Or are you intentionally selecting out nonprofessionals already on 
the job as aides In antipoverty, compensatory education programs? 
These nonprofessionals offer the educational establishment a man- 
power pool of terrific potentiality and scope. Are you perhaps say- 
ing that their Inservice education needs are the responsibility of 
the Department of Labor and/or the 0E0, or the Children's Bureau, 

If that Is where Head Start lands? I sure enough hope not. That 
responsibility belongs to the Office of Education, and what better 
Bureau In OE than EPD? 

Participants finally selected for Project Upbeat showed the following 
levels of educational achievement: 



Some community college 13 

High school graduation or G.E.D 13 

Some high school 8 

Less than high school 2 



Trainees were adults; 18 were in .the .gge bracket from 18-35, 18 over 
35. Trainees accounted for 97 children. 

Two trainees were male. A serious effort was made to recruit more men 
but agency guidelines were draglines insofar as their employment was/1 s con- 
cerned In compensatory education programs. (See II 5a, comments on the non- 
professional.) Upbeat went out and solicited the application from the male 
trainee from Head Start. Senor Martinez was employed as a maintenance, flxlt 
supervisor going from site to site as needed. His Involvement with the children 
In his routine activities prompted Upbeat to encourage the agency to sponsor him 
jr.8 a trainee. This they did and he was accordingly assigned to the classroom on 
a trial basis. He was highly successful In spite (because of?) his halting 
English. He continues to serve as Teacher Assistant. (See comments, later, 
under II 5d, New Techniques). 
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Program affiliation was a major consideration in selection of trainees. 
Rosters for the first and second training sessions (APPENDIX IV) reveal that 
a representative distribution was achieved, as follows: 



Program 


Summer 


Fall 


Total 


Head Start 


15 


14 


16 


Compensatory Education (ESEA, etc.) 


16 


12 


17 


Other 


3 


2_ 


3 


Total 


34 


28 


36 



Deliberate effort was made to secure representative agency coverage . 
The extent to which this was achieved is shown in the following breakdown 
(see rosters, APPENDIX IV): 



School Districts 25 trainees 



Alhambra 2 

Azusa . 1 

Duarte 1 

Garvey ....... 1 

Lawndale 1 

Los Angeles 6 

Montebello 1 

Mountain View 1 

Norwalk-Ia Mirada 4 

Pasadena 7 

Other Agencies 11 trainees 



Other Head Start delegate agencies. . 8 
Pasadena Commission on Human Need 

& Opportunity (PCHNO) 1 

Pasadena City College ........ 2 



Total (both training sessions) 36 



In its school district mix Project Upbeat experienced one notable 
failure, and learned a significant lesson. The original proposal contained 
a definite challenge: to do or die in the sttempt to involve, really in- 

volve the Los Angeles Unified School District. Early top level conferences 
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were promising, e.g,, with Graham Sullivan, deputy superintendent, erst- 
while U. S. associate commissioner of education; and with Edward Moreno, 
supervisor of bl- lingual education, also member of the National Advisory 
Council on Education Professions Development, EPDA. A tentative quota of 
twenty out of thirty slots was optimistically assigned to the district. 

A later chance encounter on campus during Cinco de Mayo celebrations 
eased some of the growing doubts. The well known Chicano member of the Los 
Angeles Board of Education, Dr. Julian Nava, Indicated that it would not be 
necessary to reinvent the wheel, to use his expression. All well and good, 
but by the end of May It was evident that the wheel needed to be attached 
to a Roman chariot (would you believe a space ship?) if the many layers of 
ossified bureaucracy intervening between administrators and aides were to 
be breached. The last bastion proved to be the most difficult. The key 
liaison between the aides and the establishment openly admitted to his lack 
of personal enthusiasm for the career development concept he was hired to 
implement. In spite of him, rather than because of him, five aides were re- 
cruited from the Los Angeles district. 

And so another lesson was learned the hard way, adding a corollary 
to the old political dictum that "if you can't lick 'em, join 'em." Up- 
beat's corollary Is this: If you can't join 'em, ignore 'em. Put your 
efforts where they'll have an Impact and the results are visible. Upbeat 
'70 follows that route. 

/ Geography; Demography / Geographically Project Upbeat 

was limited to Los Angeles County, but at that it ranged far and wide, - 
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from Pacoima on the north to Norwalk-La Mirada on the south, from Pomona on 
the east to Venice on the west. Some trainees travelled 50-60 miles round 
trip to classes in Pasadena. 

Demographlcally trainees came from several barrios, - e.g. , in East 
Los Angeles, in Pacoima, and in the Norwalk-La Mirada area. Participants 
also came from and worked in schools in the pocket ghettos of South Central 
Los Angeles (the extended Watts area) and the eastern part of the county, 
the Pomona area. 
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Mrs, Mints Palmer-Brown was the coordinator/ instructor for the first 
tra ining session , summer 1969. She was available since it was her off-quarter 
as assistant professor of education, California State College Los Angeles. 

Mrs. Brown is a dynamic, dedicated teacher. She activated a new theory course, 
Education 130, Introduction to Educational Assisting. She worked with an ad- 
visory group on development of specific course content, (APPENDIX V), and she 
met with this same group during the summer training session, (APPENDIX VI). 

Thanks to Mrs. Brown, Education 130 did three things for trainees: 
it built up their self-esteem, making them confident in their new roles; it 
introduced them to the field of education, applying educational concepts to 
their ongoing classroom problems; and, it served as a comfortable port of 
re-entry back into formal education. Mrs. Brown was the star, so to speak, 
of the film on Project Upbeat made during July. She came across strong and 
clear. 

Henry Guzman was the coordinator/ instructor for the second training 
session , fall semester. Mr. Guzman is a regular instructor in the Social 
Science Department, Pasadena City College. He was reassigned to Project Up- 
beat for the one semester. Mr. Guzman's ethnic background counterbalanced 
the summer's black thrust. He activated still another new course, Sociology 
127, which deals with the nitty-gritty of New Careers, namely professional/ 
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nonprofessional role relationships. He too worked with advisory committees on 
course content and on project evaluation, (Refer to APPENDIX VI; also see AP- 
PENDIX VII). 

Mr. Guzman was a strong, articulate participant in the film's round 
table discussion which starred Mrs. Georglana Hardy, member of the board of 
education, Los Angeles City Schools. Mr. Guzman worked spring semester 1970 
collecting and collating evaluative data on Project Upbeat. Many of these 
data have already beon Incorporated into the proposal for Upbeat '70; they 
will be invaluable in implementing Upbeat this coming year. 

Thanks to federal funding through Project Upbeat it was possible to 
reduce Mr. Guzman's teacher load while he handled the second training session. 
Normally his load is a minimum of two work-study classes, with 407. of his time 
assigned to the two theory classes, and 607. of hlo time assigned to coordina- 
tion of field practice of the 70-80 students enrolled in the theory classes. 
With that kind of load, coordination at best is perfunctory. As coordinator/ 
Instructor for Project Upbeat, Mr. Guzman taught just the one theory class 
(Sociology 127), and coordinated field work of trainees enrolled (approxi- 
mately 30). Even so, he was overloaded, it turned out. For one thing, Soci- 
ology 127 calls for joint participation of professionals and nonprofessionals ,- 
linkage in action. In effect the Instructor of Sociology 127 has double duty. 
For another thing, each semester brings to the fore new urban extension func- 
tions which the coordinator is called upon to perform, e.g., job redesign or 
job restructuring in cooperating agencies. Dispersal of trainees over a huge 
geographic area and among a wide variety of agencies compounded his problem 
as it had for Mrs. Brown. Even with a nonprofessional staff assistant, they 
found themselves out in left field most of the time, (See pp. 16-19, 

APPENDIX I). 
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The use of a nonprofesslonal staff assistant (Mrs. Gwen Dixon) was 
Indeed an Innovation for the College, - and for the project director. She 
was Invaluable. Any teacher aide training project calls for such a staff 
assistant. (See pp, 19-21, Appendix 1; also see later section on New 
Techniques.) 

The budget provided for a number of consultants , several being per- 
sonally Identified. This proved to be little more than name dropping. Frank 
Riessman was unable to spend any time with the project, or wouldn't for the 
fee the project was authorized to pay. Nor was Art Pearl available; he was 
too busy running for governor. Alan Gartner was repeatedly invited to as- 
sist In the evaluation, and for a time It looked as though BEPD would implement 
our request. But he too was a "no show." 

The one consultant most wanted and needed was Dr. Eva Schindler - 
Ralnman. But so busy Is she that by the time the aides expressed a felt need 
for her services she was not available. Dr. Ralnman recommended her colleague, 
Mrs. Lois Williams, Consultant for Montebello School District and President- 
Elect, NCTEPS. Mrs. Williams had collaborated with Dr. Ralnman in preparation 
of a much needed teacher-aide training guide. Teaching and Reaching Children . 
Continuing Education for Instructional Aides and Teachers (Montebello, January 
1970). 

Mrs. Williams worked with trainees during the latter part of the second 
training session, fall semester 1969. Under her guidance trainees were able 
to Identify and verbalize growing frustrations at what they began to feel was. 
the premature demise of the project (the second training session ended January 
30, 1970). 
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It wasn't until the end of January, however, that it was determined 
that what trainees really wanted was not another training session but the 
continued services of the field coordinator . In other words they wanted 
someone on the college staff to counsel them educationally -and professionally 
at one and the same time. Regular college services were not enough. A half- 
hour appointment with a college counselor was simply not adequate. That would 
only nibble at the strictly academic side of the problem. The occupational 
side would be ignored, since college counselors are not equipped to cope with 
the ongoing job problems of trainees. Psychological testing was only part of 
the answer, moreover. Specifically, what trainees needed and wanted was to 
have Mr. Guzman available for personal follow-up during spring semester. 

Even if BEPD had been willing to transfer unuded funds to a salary 
line item for a special assignment for Mr. Guzman spring semester, it still 
would not have been possible, as it turned out. Such an assignment could not 
be done on an overload basis; Mr. Guzman had no such time available. He was 
scheduled to teach an extended day class, he was committed for additional 
hours to assist in final evaluation of Project Upbeat, and any spare time was 
devoted to sponsoring MECHA and other Chlcano activities. Released time from 
his regular day schedule was the only way to go, but a last minute replacement 
for one of his two work-study classes was no more available than it had been 
for his extended day class. 

On his own Mr. Guzman has been gracious enough to respond to two or 
three cries of distress. Otherwise trainees have been on their own, and re- 
senting it. They feel stranded and Justifiably so. This situation must be 
avoided in Upbeat *70; perhaps it can be if the implied continuity into 
1971-72 becomes a reality. The problem comes down to this: if the college 
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through a special project is going to cajole economically and educationally 
deprived students to enter its portals it, or the project, must assume re- 
sponsibility not only for classes and routine counseling but for new kinds 
of supportive services. With New Careerists this means continuous follow- 
up with agency supervisors, not only to ease role conflicts but to assist 
in building career lattices and redesigning jobs of professionals. Pro- 
fessional/nonprofessional role conflicts are a constantly ongoing thing. 
They are only recognized not resolved in a class such as Sociology 127. 



As for the director , she outsmarted herself and gypped the College 
by underestimating the amount of time needed to manage the project. As a 
result both the project and the regular urban community development program 
tended to suffer. The revised budget, February 1969, did authorize an 
Assistant Director as follows: 

A full-time Assistant Director will be needed during the last 
twelve weeks of Stage I, from April 1 through June 20, 1969. 

An Assistant Director will not be needed during Stage II, inas- 
much as the Director will be devoting more time to the project, 
especially during the month of July. Nor is it anticipated that 
an Assistant Director will be needed during Stage III; by that 
time the project should be operating sufficiently smoothly to 
obviate the need. During Stage IV, however, the assistant direc- 
tor should work on an overload basis to assist in the wrapping 
up of the project. 

For purposes of continuity it was planned that the assistant director would 
serve as coordinator/instructor during Stage II (first training session) and 
during Stage III (second training session). 

That well laid plan did not work. It proved to be impossible in the 
middle of a semester to attract the calibre of person needed. Upbeat *69 
had to fight an unrealistic project calendar. The combined position had to 
be fragmented. As indicated above, two different coordinators/instructors 
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were utilised. While Mrs. Brown was given a few overload hours during May 
and early June 1969 they were for course development; they did not relieve 
the director of any administrative duties or operational details. In other 
words there was no assistant director on the job during the crucial activat- 
ing period April 1-June 30. As a result, the director had to spend much 
more than the three extra weeks FTE authorised In the budget during Stage 1 
(February 1 - June 30, 1969). The director did give full time to the pro- 
ject during July as scheduled In the budget; In addition she spent the first 
two weeks In August on Project Upbeat. By August, however, it was becoming 
difficult to separate Upbeat '69 operations from Upbeat '70 expectations 
and deliberations, e.g., the LTI Conference In Denver August 10-13. 

During Stages III and IV (fall and spring semesters 1969-70) , the 
director has given much more time to Upbeat '69 operations and wrap-up details 
than compensated for in the budget (five weeks FTE). In addition, during this 
same period, the director has become further bogged down with Upbeat '70, first 
with preparing COP proposals, then with trying to meet endless demands for ad- 
denda both from the State EPDA representative and from the Washington COP 
office, and more recently with trying to activate the new project. 
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Project Upbeat did not operate an orientation program per se. Such 
orientation as was needed was built right into the first training session. 

It must be remembered that Project Upbeat provided career education to aides 
already employed by Head Start or ESEA programs, precluding the necessity 
for the usual type of orientation specified in guidelines, (See pp. 23-25, 
APPENDIX I). 
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The Handbook asks for Information on six areas of program operation: 
a) Objectives; b) Project Components; c) Linkages; d) Hew 
Techniques; e) The Informal Program; and f) Project Calendar. 

f~ a Meeting Objectives 7 Insofar as can be measured at 

this time, specified program objectives were met as follows (cross reference 
should be made to objectives listed in APPENDIX II): 

/ 01 Trainees / The original proposal's goal was to train 

40-50 indigenous nonprofessionals as teacher aides/assistants for employment 
September 1969 in public lnnerclty/ghetto schools in the Greater Los Angeles 
area. 

The revised budget based on a smaller operational grant than that 
requested reduced the number of trainees from 40-50 to 30-33. A t otal of 34 
were recruited and trained during the first training sessicn. This number 
included the nonprofessional staff assistant who was given released time to 
be a trainee. Twenty-six of this original contingent continued during the 
second training session; two additional trainees were assigned. A to tal of 
3 6 aides, then! were traine d. 

All trainees were "indigenous nonprofessionals including the non- 
proi'essional staff assistant. She had been a typist clerk at the College 
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but once assigned to the project she was given released time to enroll in the 
trainees' classes in which she served as a teacher aide. (See Section 2, 
above, on Participants) 

Trainees were employed in public lnnerclty/ghetto schools , and/or in 
other community agencies , in the Greater Los Angeles area, in line with the 
stated objective. (See Section 2, above, on Participants) 

As refined in the revised proposal submitted in January 1969 the in- 
tent of the first objective was to upgrade aldde for more permanent hard 
money jobs in innercity/ghetto schools. At the same time, the revised pro- 
posal recognised that it would take some real doing to get firm commitments 
from school districts to employ thirty trained teacher aides/assistants come 
September 1969, Project Upbeat failed of course; it could not hope to do 
what school districts themselves could not do in view of the devastating 
effects of one school bond or tax rise defeat after another during the Spring 
of 1969. Aides did continue to be employed in September 1969 but on the same 
basis as they were previously; l.e., under soft money programs. 

/" J2 Retraining of Professionals ~J Project Upbeat called 

for retraining supervising teachers and other education personnel in the 
proper utilisation and training of nonprofessionals. This retraining did 
proceed along four fronts; 1) the coordinator/instructor worked directly 
with agency personnel in the field; 2) the coordinator/instructor attempted 
to Involve professionals in theory class activities, especially Sociology 127; 
3) trainees practiced in the field the conwunity development techniques 
learned in the classroom; and 4) the director, working through advisory 
committees and Independently through field contacts, attempted to bring about 
the mlllenlus, particularly when planning for Upbeat *70. 
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The record of achievement was not bad, but It was far from being an 
unqualified success. Professionals were reluctant partlcpants. (See pp. 16- 
19, APPENDIX I; also comments under Staff, #3 above). Try as we might, 
active Involvement of professionals was difficult to achieve. The budget 
provided a kind of honorarium (stipend I ) for experienced participants, but 
principals shied away from paying this amount to professionals during 80- 
celled working hours (In spite of the long established precedent for paying 
a modlclum amount to teachers supervising student/practice teachers). Also, 
tight schedules, principals felt, precluded released time for supervising 
teachers to participate In class sessions on the catnpu.3. One Saturday meet- 
ing of trainees and agency staff wss tried, with both groups to receive the 
same modest stipend. There was no more than 50% attendance on either side. 

The final evaluative session of Sociology 127 sought joint participation 
but again only a minority of trainees saw their supervisors In attendance. 
There was periodic attendance, It Is true, of one supervisor or another 
during the training sessions, but It Is estimated that less than 507. of the 
professionals showed for even one visit to the classes. 

Joint participation of professionals Is a crucial training problem, 
but It was not Project Upbeat's fault that It was not successfully solved. 

The problem is so much bigger than any one small pilot project no matter how 
Innovative It tries to be. The problem la na: Ion wide and establishment 
deep. Nor Is It unique to the educational establishment. All human services 
are being overwhelmed by the same challenge. By itself Project Upbeat can- 
not hope to solve the problem. One hundred and thirty COP projects Just might 
begin to make a dent. 
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r Teacher Shortage, Innerclty Schools ~7 Project Upbeat 

did meet "In a small, demonstrative, heuristic way the current shortage of 
certificated bilingual teachers as well as of teachers generally qualified 
to cope with lnnerclty/ghetto conditions," as stated In the original objec- 
tives. All trainees were bilingual In ghetto or barrio dialects by virtue 
of life experiences and life styles. Being bilingual, they served as effec- 
tive bridges between ghetto/barrio schools and target communities. They 
demonstrated a realistic technique for Implementing ESEA's mandate for 
greater parent Involvement. Trainees themselves were parents of good sited 
families, with many of their own children enrolled In the schools In which 
they were employed as aides. 

/ Inservice Education / Project Upbeat's fourth objec- 

tive was to break agency mindsets on feasibility and validity, also vitality, 
of college credit programs of lnservlce education for Indigenous nonprofea- 
slonals . 

Project Upbeat did demonstrate that to the extent that agencies co- 
operate actively with the College, and to the extent that the College Is 
willing to relate theory classes to ongoing Job experiences of aides, the 
lnservlce education provided by the College can be useful to the employing 
agency. Better coordination la the crux of the problem. The College found 
that agency staff continually need to be Importuned and prodded to join 
forces with the College through better attendance at advisory commltleo 
meetings or through Involvement of aides' supervisors In theory classes. 

Only In these ways Is It possible to provide tho kind of lnservlce education 
the agencies require and keep saying they want for aides and supervisory 
staff. 
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It was demonstrated further that College programs of career education 
for aides could even substitute for much of the broad-baoed inservice educa- 
tion mandated under agency/program guidelines (e.g., Head Start, ESGA). Most 
of that inservice education has been provided by the agency Itself. There is 
tio doubt but that much of it has been excellent and Innovative and that the 
College has much to learn from it. The one major drawback has been the ab- 
sence of the academic credit needed if aides are to climb career ladders into 
the credentlaled society. (See pp. 1.6-19, APPENDIX I) 

Two problems face the College In this regard. One Is the agency 
tendency, and too often the trainee tendency, to expect the Job related theory 
classes to give the kind of detailed on-the-job training and agency orientation 
that only job site familiarity can provide (forms being used, records to be 
kept, basic procedures of operation, use of equipment, floor plans, dress codes, 
coffee breska and other personnel practices). At the other extreme both agency 
supervisors and trainees tend to expect more from one little theory class than 
it can possibly deliver. For example, consider the following recommendations 
by the advisory committee for course content of a trainee's first Job-related 
theory class: psychological and sociological foundations of education, prin- 

ciples of child development, educational counseling, remedial education, audio- 
visual techniques, typing, office machine practice, personal adjustment, de- 
velopment of a positive self-image. Trainee expectations compound the problem. 
As trainees begin to accept their own basic education deficiencies and as they 
try to cope with day to day Job problems, they too begin to demand that their 
ongoing theory class be all things to all trainees and they are disenchanted 
If the class doesn't come up with Instant solutions or at least simple solu- 
tions to their very complex problems. 
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/ #5 Differentiated Staffing / In its small way Project Up- 

beat activated many NCfEPS pronouncements on differentiated staffing. Within 
its limited parameters Upbeat suggested the ripple effect proper utilization 
of indigenous nonprofessionals could have on meeting shortages of certificated 
personnel in critical areas, with particular reference to lnnerclty/ghetto 
schools. Proper util irat ion means career ladders; career ladders mean career 
development, and career development means differentiated staffing. Not too 
many school administrators see this sequence of events. Some prefer not to. 
They shy away from consequences which might threaten the equanimity of tax- 
conscious or otherwise conservative boards of trustees and of uptight pro- 
fessionals, COP has its Job cut out for it next year, - and the year after, 
and the year after that. 

/ $6 The Nonprofesaional "7 Project Upbeat keeps trying, 

but it hasn't succeeded too well as yet in bringing home to the educational 
establishment the need to recognize the teacher aide as a full-time prepro? 
fees Iona 1 deserving of an income above the poverty level. Twenty- thousand 
dollar a year administrators still argue that hourly rates and half-time 
assignments serve to spread limited wealth. Besides such regulations have 
a built-in bonus; without advertising the fact, they attract the mots "quali- 
fied" submissive, undemanding female middle-class aide. 

New Careerists on the other hand have long since got the point and 
they are getting restive. They are beginning to deliver the message in no 
uncertain terms, much to the consternation of school/agency administrators . 
Such parent Involvement promises to be more than ESEA administrators bargained 
for. It brings home the uncomfortable fact that aides are the true change 
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agents, effecting institutional change from the bottom up, which is as It 
should be. Five years of ESEA funding have shown that the trlckle-dovn 
theory of institutional change is a snare and a delusion. It tends to per- 
petuate more of the same. 

/ #7 Career Ladders / Project Upbeat's educational com- 

ponent demonstrated the significance of the career ladder concept. But 
only a bare beginning was made. Again the trainees got the message; pro- 
fessionals still have a long way to go. (See Objective #12, below) 

/ #8 New Careers / New Careers still has a long way 

to go to prove that It is a panacea, but it has proved itself to be more 
than a gimmick. Project Upbeat, along with a thousand other demonstrations 
throughout the country attest to this. New Careers is a realistic method 
for coping with the urban crisis in education and other human services. It 
is gratifying to this particular voice in the wilderness that the Office of 
Education has joined the battle through its Career Opportunities Program. 

/" #9 Tub 1 ic S erv Ice 'Curricula 7 Project Upbeat did point 

up the urgency for new curricula, occupationally oriented, to train for 
the public service. Thanks to Project Upbeat, Pasadena City College has 
been able to activate and field-teat the teacher assistant curriculum 
(1969-70 Catalog). Public service curricula are expensive to initiate in- 
volving as they do lover teacher-student ratios in order to cope with 
coordination of the community experiences which must be the chief training 
tool . 
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/ #10 Cooperative Education / Project Upbeat served, 

again in its own small way, to dramatize the emerging need as now identi- 
fied in very high places for community colleges to come to terms with the 
reality of the cooperative work-study approach in training programs for 
the public service, - and in meeting the demands of alienated students for 
relevancy. The timing of the project coincided with significant revisions 
being made in the State's Education Code enabling community colleges to re- 
ceive more adequate state reimbursement for work experience classes for 
credit. It is now possible for students to apply 16 units of field prac- 
tice toward the 60-64 units required for the AA degree in certain occupa- 
tional curricula. Project Upbeat rode the crest of the wave. It was 
timely. Not all projects can make that statement. 

/ m Field Coordination "J Project Upbeat demonstrated 

to its own satisfaction at least that the faculty member responsible for 
coordination of field practice must have more assigned time, and still more 
assigned time to do the job adequately. To date, however, the demonstra- 
tion has not spilled over Into so-called regular schedules of coordinators/ 
Instructors of urban community development work-study classes. They are 
still saddled with a caseload of at least twice too many students in field 
assignments. Continuing demonstrations are needed to re-condition board 
members, administrators and even academic senates to the realities of up- 
dating teacher load formulas to meet the challenge posed by superficially 
expensive but In the long run self-sustaining cooperative education programs. 
The lower teacher-student ratio required for effective field coordination 
needs to be balanced off against the fiscally attractive fact that community 
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agencies are providing expensive laboratory space for facility-shy campuses. 

The community can be used as a classroom, and it should be. 

/ #12 Career Employment / In every contact with agency 

personnel, project staff and trainees have been alerting the public services 
to their responsibilities for providing meaningful career employment for the 
unemployed and the under employed. Much still needs to be done In this area; 
basic institutional change is required. A manpower revolution is in the making. 
Project Upbeat could not hope to do the Job by itself; at best it could gadfly. 
That it did. 

/ 4713 The College and the Innercity Project Upbeat did 

serve to strengthen the training institution's efforts to cope with its own 
immediate innercity problems. Pasadena City College, by virtue of its loca- 
tlon in a community that represents a microcosm of the urban crisis, and by 
virtue of its many varied programs for the disadvantaged, is emerging as a 
kind of demonstration center for career education. But it still has a long 
way to go to support goals with necessary commitment. 

/ b Project Components J Project Upbeat consisted of two 

% 

basic components: 1) the trainees' ongoing Jobs as educational aides; 

and 2) related lnscrvlce education, now usually identified in HEW ard other 
task force reports as "career education," 

In Project Upbeat the burden of relating career education to trainees' 
ongoing Jobs rested with the training institution, l.e., Pasadena City Col* 
lege. Upbeat'a director maintains that this is as it should be. It is in* 
cumbent upon the conn unity college to take the Initiative (Lesson #1, see 
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page 5, this Report). For reasons noted below the employing agency needs 
help. Assisting agencies Is part o£ the community college's emerging urban 
extension role. 

The groundwork for Upbeat's career education component was laid 
1965-68 when the college established and implemented Job-related curricula 
In the human services and concurrently develop ed necessary Job-related 
courses. (See APPENDIX VIII for copies of curricula and for course 
descriptions) 

Building the superstructure proved to be much more difficult. The 
College had to sell career education to agencies only theoretically committed 
to career development. In Project Upbeat neither the profession Involved 
(education) nor the cooperating agencies (Head Start, public schools) had 
come to grips with the kinds of career education their nonprofessionals 
needed, or with the fact that aides needed career education In the first 
place. 

It can be said for Head Start that It had been trying to cope with 
career development In various ways even before that concept was an In thing. 
Many excellent Inservice training programs had been devised by Head Start, - 
but without credit, the essential ingredient for any career ladder program 
leading Into the credentlaled society. Head Start had aloo pioneered In 
exciting leadership training Institutes, some eight weeks In length, spon- 
sored and conducted by four-year colleges and by universities. Aides were 
Included. It Is only very recently that these Institutes have resulted In 
any kind of college credit, frequently banked in the sense that If and when 
the aide qualifies for admission the credit can be redeemed. Head Start's 
Supplementary Training Program goes a step further by recognising the need 
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for college education with credit, but STP is not career education. It does 
not build on a career ladder. It does not importune agencies to come up with 
career ladders. Nor does it inspire any great institutional change in the 
colleges. Quite the contrary, for STP goes on the assumption that college 
education is good in and of itself. 

ESEA administrators have little concept of career development, which 
is not surprising since ESEA guidelines have been and are silent on the sub* 
Ject. In turn this is not surprising since ESEA guidelines all but Ignore 
aides, and are silent on New Careers. It is only very recently that ESEA 
has caught up with the concept of parent/coumunlty Involvement, and only a 
few administrators grasp the possibility of implementing this concept through 
the use of aides recruited from target parents, It will be at least another 
year before career development becomes an explicit ESEA objective. How then 
could school districts be expected to know what to request of colleges in the 
way of career education? 

And so it was that the applicant institution, a community college, 
took on its new role as catalyst for change within the educational establish- 
ment. Upbeat's career education component started with the trainee's Job as 
an educational aide. That job became the chief training tool. The College 
played the game by giving academic credit for that Job, through Sociology 226, 
Connunlty Development Field Practice. The content of the two related theory 
courses to which trainees were to be assigned (both new courses, 1969*70 
Catalog) grew out of the preprofessional needs of the trainees as they coped 
with day to day problems and role relationships on the job. These two re* 
lated theory courses were Education 130, Introduction to Educational Assisting 
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and Sociology 127, Professional/Nonprofessional Roles. (Refer to section 3, 
above, Staf f, also comments on Objective #2, section 5 a, above) 

Even before the first training session got under way, the College 
was being Importuned to Include the techniques of TESL (Teaching English as 
a Second Language) In the career education component. (See minutes, Advisory 
Committee, APPENDIX V) There was no doubt but that the bilingual aides 
could use and would want some TESL techniques , but to do the Job properly 
called for an additional training session. To this end a special request 
was submitted to Washington, June 19, 1969 (reproduced as APPENDIX IX), but 
necessary additional funds were not forthcoming. A TESL expert did partici- 
pate In one or two class meetings during the first training session. Temp- 
orarily at least the College sidestepped an emerging challenge. A two-year 
AA degree curriculum in TESL for ghetto/barrio aides is not unrealistic; It 
is coming to be a must. As a starter the College is offering a new course 
in barrio Spanish fall semester 1970. In the meantime the College has for 
years been offering a variety of ESL courses for foreign students. It's a 
switch to apply the concepts to ghetto/barrio residents, especially to 
ghetto residents. It offends our sensibilities to acknowledge that three- 
five-ten generation Americans need to learn standard English as a second 
language. The COP Council for Upbeat '70 will of necessity have to ponder 
the challenge. 

/ c Linkages; Cooperating Agencies / It cannot be reiterated 

too often that "linkage" Is the sine qua non of career development. (See 
previous comments under Staff , above; comments under Objective #2, section 
a, above; also pp. 14-19, APPENDIX I) 
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d New Techniques J The utilization of the nonprofessional 

staff auslstant ae an instructional aide was a highly successful "new tech- 
nique" Insofar as the College was concerned. (See pp, 19-21, APPENDIX I) 

More specifically, Mr. Guzman reports as follcws: 

This staff assistant was also very effective in coordinating the 
college and the agency functions as they relate to the study and 
work of the Project's trainees. The trainees through the staff 
assistant were able to relate to all components of the Project. 

Because of the staff assistant the Instructor was enabled to con- 
duct the theory class in a democratic and realistic manner. 

Briefly stated, the Project staff early realized the importance 
of an "aide" in their own component of the program operation and 
utilized this person according to the philosophy of the Project: 
an aide is a team member who should be given a meaningful and 
important role in the realm of differentiated staffing. 

Another new technique has already been described, l.e,, building the 
career education component around the trainee's ongoing job as an educational 
aide. Using the job as a training tool is what makes the difference between 
"supplementary training" and true "career education." (See Section b, above, 
Project Components) 

A third "new technique" grew out of the unexpected opportunity to 
film the project. Filming took out a week in the midst of a hectic, tele- 
scoped first training session which was only six weeks long to begin with. 

It could have been a period of nothing but confusion compounded. As it turned 
out it was a pause to consider goals and objectives. The video taping achieved 
a purpose other than being an end in itself. Trainees had the opportunity to 
Interact openly with members of the advisory committee; school and college 
administrators, as well as a school board member or two, committed themselves 
pubU&y to concepts they were being called upon to implement through the 
project. The film did not bring about any mlllenlum but it was a good 
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Inservice education technique. The Hawthorne effect was more than validated. 
Trainees bloomed. Agency and college staff preened. The film brought out 
the ham In all of us. We loved It, every agonising minute of It. 

The film Itself turned out to be a complete bust. Technology let 
us down, but as usual the human factor was the villain, - something about 
failure to syncronlze videotapes soon enough with 16-mllllmeter film. But 
the process Itself was beautiful, and highly recommended as a "new technique." 

Five sequences were particularly effective and would have been use- 
ful for training purposes and for Inservice education of professionals. Too 
bad they are lost to posterity: 

1) The meeting of the Advisory Committee, July 17. (See APPENDIX VI) 

2) Head Start sequence, taken on the site, with Domingo Martinez, 
trainee. Interacting with children, teachers end parents. 

3) Round table dlscucslon In Board rooms, Lop Angeles City Board 
of Education, with Mrs. Georgians Hardy, member of the Board, 
with top level administrators of the Los Angeles City Schools, 
and with Henry Guzman, Upbeat Staff. 

A) Round table discussion at Education Center, Pasadena City 
Schools, participants Including Intergroup and other key ad- 
ministrators, also director of the Pasadena Education Association. 

S) Class discussions on at least two occasions showing Interaction 
between trainees and Instructor (Mrs. Brown). 

/ e The Informal Program ~7 The filming of the project, described 

above, was part of the "Informal program." (Also see comments below under Pro- 
ject Calendar relative to Instructional class activities). 

An Informal activity took place on July 3, 1969 which deserves special 
mention. Don Davies came to the campus, accompanied by a retinue from UCIA, 
Including the newly appointed member of the Leadership Training Institute, 
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Dr. Simon Gonzalez. Other nearby EPDA/C-D project directors were invited; 

two showed, - Ross Hancock, Los Angeles UnifiedoSchool District, and Fenwick 

English, Temple City Unified School District. Several trainees participated 

in the seminar chaired by Dr, Armen Sarafian, President, Pasadena City College. 

Then Mr, Davies and Dr. Gonzalez met individually and collectively with 

trainees. The professionals listened and learned from the nonprofessionals, 

Just ts the original proposal opined could happen: 

Probably one of the most Important things the College has learned 
is that we have no monopoly on teaching, and, more to the point, 
that we have much to learn from the disadvantaged, for only they 
know what it means to be poor. In many respects the disadvantaged 
are teaching us more at this time than we are teaching them.... 

They have much to teach the professional. Incidentally it should 
be observed that, many of the disadvantaged are remarkably articulate; 
they have well developed aural learning capacities. 

/ f Project Calendar / The project director is asked to comment 

critically on beginning and ending dates and duration of the program, on dis- 
tribution of staff and participant time for formal instruction or unstructured 
activities, etc. These points have already been covered in previous pages of 
this report; see section on Planning ; comments on need for follow-up support- 
ive services under Staff ; comments on staffing snafu created by the calendar, 
also under Staff ; sections on Orientation . Project Components , New Techniques , 
and The Informal Program . 

Neither of the two coordinators /instructors assigned to the Project 
was uptight on structure. Each had a loose over-all lesson plan for the 
semester' 8 activities, with goals, objectives and course content developed 
with the assistance of advisory committees on which trainees were represented. 
Individual class sessions were also loosely structured; they had to be. Dally 
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lesson plans had to be built around the previous session's activities, ex- 
pected and unexpected, and around the coordinator's discoveries In the field. 
They hed to be able to give way to felt needs of ir-nediate concern to In- 
dividual trainees, and they had to be adapted to ii jive agency supervisors 
as and when they were able to visit the class, particularly during the second 
training session when their presence was po necessary. In class sessions, 
agency staff and trainees were able to hold many informal, but important 
discussions pertaining to role relationships, problems which related to 
trainee Jobs and personal lives, and possible solutions to the problems. 

There was much feedback on the part of the trainees as It related to their 
roles as aides during these Informal discussions. Subsequent awareness and 
sensitivity pertaining to their Jobs followed because of the Informal struc- 
ture of the class. 

Instructors called on outside experts as needed, e.g. , and GSL 
expert during the first training session, a group process trainer and an 
evaluator during; the second training session. Some field trips were under- 
taken, e.g., the visit to the Reading Research and Demonstration Center, 

Santa Barbara City Schools. 
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The revised proposal (January 1969) Included the following statement 
on evaluation: 

The College Intends to undertake an Intensive evaluation of the pro- 
ject as part of the project. In Itself the project constitutes 
ongoing action research, and adequate records will be maintained by 
participants, Including trainees, to serve as basic source data. 

The project director will supervise the entire evaluative process; 
the project director has done considerable research, Including a PhD 
dissertation. The College's Director of Institutional Research will 
be asked to assist In development of a research design. There will 
be a special advisory committee on evaluation, and a research direc- 
tor under the supervision of the project dlreccor. It may prove 
advisable to contract out the evaluation. 

Details of the evaluative process have not been worked out at this 
time; of necessity they must evolve from actual operation of the 
project. 

An effort will be made to Involve the Southern California Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional Standards of the California 
Teachers Association. This group needs to come to terms with the 
recommendations and findings of NCTEPS. As Don Davies Is only too 
well aware, the beat goes on In Southern California, but faintly. 

Only a few superintendents and even fewer teachers are hearing It. 

It behooves the Southern California CTA to spend a little research 
money of Its own on how a teacher goes about utilizing an Indigenous 
nonprofessional without feeling threatened. The President of SC/ CTA 
Is Interested; the chairman of the Southern California TEPS Commis- 
sion Is becoming Interested as well. The Commission recently heard 
a report on the Washington, D. C. conference on the paraprofess lonal 
held January 9-10. The SC/ CTA' s Good Teaching Conference being held 
January 31, Los Angeles, will Include a section on Utilization of 
Teacher Aides at the Elementary Level. The project director has been 
Invited to participate. 
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Such delusions of grandeur I The director's middle name must be De 
Gaulle, Dut the following evaluative activities really did take place during 
the course of Project Upbeat operations this past year: 

1 May 19, 1969 - first formal meeting of Advisory Committee, 

primarily to plan course content for Education 130 (first 
training session to begin June 20). See minutes, APPENDIX V. 

2 July 17, 1969 - meeting of Advisory Committee, to consider 

progress of Education 130, to recommend course content and 
techniques for Sociology 127 (the theory class for second 
training session, fall semester), and to advise on evaluation 
procedures and techniques. Meeting was video-taped for film. 

See minutes, APPENDIX VI. 

3 July 14-18, 1969 - the pause to consider occasioned by film- 

ing of Project. See II 5 d, New Techniques, above. 

4 September 5, 1969 - meeting of Advisory Committee's sub- 

committee on evaluation. See minutes, APPENDIX VII. 

Special note: Dr. Lorlne Prochaska from PACE (Project to Ad- 

vance Creativity In Education, ESEA Title III Planning Grant) 
was authorized by PACE director to work with Upbeat Staff on 
an evaluation schema using baseline date from Sociology 127 
class sessions. 

5 Fall semester 1969 - In- class evaluative analyses under 

guidance of Dr. Lorlne Prochaska, resulting in tentative flow 
chart for research design and In clarified role definitions 
to be utilized as baseline data for developing behavioral ob- 
jectives, especially for Upbeat '70 which was in process of 
being negotiated. See flow chart and that of role concepts, 

APPENDIX X. 

6 Fall semester 1969 - in-class evaluative analyses under 

guidance of Mrs, Lois Williams (cross reference to Section II 
3, Staff) leading to trainee evaluations of training program. 

See APPENDIX XI for copies of letters written by trainees at 
end of second training session. 

7 Spring semester 1970 - overload assignment for Henry Guzman 

to pull together and synthesize accumulated evaluative data, 
particularly on Individual trainees. Much of his time has been 
spent In conferences and workshops stimulated by Dr. Prochaska 
looking to clarification of Upbeat '70*s objectives (behavioral 
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Insofar as Upbeat '69 specifically Is concerned see APPENDIX 
XII, which combines Handbook requests for three types of 
trainee data: 

a roster of participants, showing for each: 1) name, 

2) home address, 3) pre-program school address 
and, If different, 4) post-program school address; 

b extent to which the substantive content of the program 
successfully related to the trainee's ongoing job as a 
teacher aide; r.iid 

c conclusions on extent of change In Individual trainee's 
knowledge, attitudes and Job methods, etc. 



Relative merits of program components and techniques have been discussed 
critically and at some length throughout this report. Special reference 
should be made to comments under II 3, Staff , relative to need for ln-depth 
follow-up counseling; also to all of Section 5, Program Operation . 

Since Upbeat '69 blends Into Upbeat '70 (and hopefully '70 Into '71) 
there should be continuation of evaluative follow-up studies of participants 
and staff. To complete records the COP Council needs to back up to retrieve 
Important Information on Upbeat !69 trainees no longer in attendance at 
Pasadena City College. Any plan for a long-term evaluation deponds on the 
ability of Upbeat '70's COP Council to convince BEPD/COP that Project Upbeat 
should be selected as one of the twelve projects for in-depth study. See 
APPENDIX I, pp, 14-25, for reasons why Upbeat '70 is a heuristic model for 
FY 71. 
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Before any conclusions can be drawn, Upbeat '69 needs to be put In 
perspective: 

Project Upbeat '69 Involved 36 trainees, representing an Infinitesi- 
mal number of educational aides employed In Los Angeles County. 

The number of school districts was equally Infinitesimal, and only 
a few Head Start delegate agencies were Involved. 

As far as Pasadena City College was concerned, Upbeat affected only 
a fraction of the more than two hundred nonprofessionals enrolled In 
urban community development work- study classes. 

Considering the above facts of life, the director's surname would 
have to be DeGaulle to come up with the kinds of conclusions requested by the 
Handbook , l.e., conclusions "reflecting the most significant aspects and out- 
comes of the program" In terms of changes In "knowledge, attitudes, methods, 
or all three, Oi the participants and participating staff and even Institu- 
tions as well." 

Considering Its size, Project Upbeat could have only gadfly effect 
on the educational establishment. The Los Angeles Unified School District, 
for Instance, couldn't care less that only five of their aides were recruited 
and that two had to drop out fall semester. Likewise the Pasadena Unified 
School District was indifferent to the factithat four of their seven trainees 
found it necessary to drop out during the second training session for lack of 
district support. Head Start was pretty indifferent to Upbeat expectations 
but did care enough to backstop Upbeat '/0's concentration on early childhood 
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education. (James E. Emerson, Director, Career Development and Technical 
Assistance, Head Start/Washington, co-signed the Upbeat '70 proposal.) 

The project had more visible impact on the sponsoring institution, 
Pasadena City College. It did enable the College to activate and field-test 
the teacher assistant curriculum. (See II a, Program Opera tion) 

Also refer to comment under II 6, Evaluation , to the effect that 
relative merits of program components and techniques have already been dis- 
cussed critically and at some length throughout this report. Repetition 
here is uncalled for, but within the limitations defined above and for what 
they are worth here are some added comments as specifically requested in the 
Handboo k. 

f~ Major Strengths & Weaknesses / Upbeat's major strength was 

also its greatest weakness. Its strength and weakness lay in its design 
which anticipated EPDA's 1970 priority, the Career Opportunities Program, 
as well as many emerging '71 priorities, and in its operation which field- 
tested many key COP assumptions and concepts as they were evolving. A 
pointed question was raised in the original proposal May 1968 and is still 
with us: Does it really pay to be two years ahead of the game? Innovation 

is all well and good, but it has its uncomfortable moments. Who wants heresy? 
And only an utter nut wants to be a heretic all of the time. 

/ Successes and Failures / Even after forty pages and more 

of narrative plus twelve bulky appendices, successes and failures elude the 
director. Upbeat '70 should tell more of a tale. Continuity is needed to 
assess the true situation. Today's success may be tomorrow's failure. 
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/ J udgment o 1 Tr a inees / The director is still not too sure 

what she has been hearing trainees say. It seems that to the extent that 
Upbeat opens new vistas and encourages trainees to be self-respecting 
individuals in their own right, trainees are relatively happy If slightly 
perturbed by- their rising expectations. It also seems that to the extent 
that Upbeat makes little real Impact on the local school districts in which 
trainees are working as aides, trainees become restive and discouraged in 
their newly recognized roles as change agents. Rising expectations also be- 
gin to get in the way. Heresy becomes doubly uncomfortable for grass roots 
change agents. They have no place to hide. 

/ Unique Feature j New Careers was Upbeat’s unique feature. 

'Nuff said? 

/ Final Analysis / In the final analysis as asked for in the 

Handbook , the director can candidly say that what Upbeat *69 really accomp- 
lished was this: it survived. I Viva Upbeat '70! lArriba! 1 Arriba! 

lArrlba ! 
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f~ APPENDIX I 7 



Statement of Need - Rationale for Project Upbeat 
Renewal, FY 1970 



The rationale for the renewal of Project Upbeat for FY 1970 Is based 
on two premises: first , In design Project Upbeat FY 1969 is not only a 

model for the Career Opportunities Program, but it anticipates some emerging 
FY 1971 priorities as well; and s econd , In operation this past year Project 
Upbeat has been field-testing concepts and assumptions of significance to the 
Career Opportunities Program, looking to FY 1971. 

/ 1 / Project Upbeat FY 1969: Model for 1970 . In Its design. Project 

Upbeat FY 1969 anticipated many FY 1970 EPDA priorities, also some emerging 
FY 1971 priorities: 

a) New Careers . Project Upbeat FY 1969 Je New Careers in action. 

(See brochure, Exhibit 1 ). Project Upbeat did not discover New Careers In 
education. It merely read into EPDA guidelines an inevitable trend as well 
as an on-going fact of life. In EPDA 1 8 1969 guidelines, issued in the spring 
of 1968, New Careers was little more than alluded to. By the end of 1968, 
however, New Careers had become a mandate. In fighting the battle of the 
budget with a pragmatic, manpower minded Congress, the new Bureau of Educational 
Personnel Development learned a lesson in realpolltlk . The Career Opportunities 
Program was born of necessity. It has since been nurtured at the expense of 
other BEPD programs until now it claims almost one-third of total anticipated 
expenditures for FY 1970.. 
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Project Upbeat FY 1969 was categorized as a COP activity as early 
as January 1969. There are some Indications that even before it became a 
bureaucratic reality, Project Upbeat was suggesting directions for the 
evolving Career Opportunities Program. Be all that as it may, it did become 
a COP model if for no other reason than that it was one of very few COP pro- 
jects in existence during FY 1969. A film was authorised in July 1969, during 
the firafc training session. It was BEPD's intention to use the film during 
the period of COP proposal building in the fall of 1969. 

Secretary Finch's recent pronouncement of HEW dedication to the admin 
istration's expressed commitment to a career policy for all Americans promises 
to give a continued New Careers thrust to EPDA programs, FY 1971. 

b) Career Development . Project Upbeat FY 1969 stressed the basic 
concept of New Careers, i.e., career development. Project Upbeat assumed 
that staff differentiation without career development was sterile as an in- 
strument of institutional change. The project recognised, however, that 
career development was impossible without staff differentiation, the primary 
EPDA goal FY 1969. To achieve staff differentiation, then, with concomitant 
institutional change, career divelopment was the only vay to go, from the bottom 
up, that is. Project Upbeat FY 1969 went that-a-way, and will continue to do so 
during FY 1970. 

In effect cateer development has become a top COP priority. EPDA, 

FY 1970, continues to stress its dominant theme song of staff differentiation, 
but through (OP the melody has become a contrapuntal etude accenting “areer 
development through the career lattice concept. 

c) Career Education for Nonprofessionals . Project Upbeat FY 1969 
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zeroed in on nonprofessionals already on the Job as educational aides under 
a variety of soft-money programs such as Head Start, Follow Through, ESEA 
and other compensatory education activities. The existence of these aides 
was pretty much ignored In EPDA guidelines FY 1969. They have since become 
OOP's target group. COP training programs arc aimed at them primarily, 
with retraining of professionals a complementary goal. 

FY 1970 guidelines do not use the term "career education." Neither 
did Project Upbeat FY 1969 for that matter. Career education Is an emerging 
FY 1971 catch phrase. See comments under "Career Education and the Com- 
munity College, ".iig), below. 

d) Training vs. Stipends . Since Project Upbeat trainees are employed 
during the school year as educational aides under the ptograms previously 
noted, most of the 1969 grant has gone Into training rather than Into stipends. 
COP follows along these same lines. In fact use of EPDA funds for stipends 
during the academic year is not only de-emphasieed it is downright discouraged, 
even for aides, much to the detriment of viable projects for Viet -Nam-era 
veterans . 

e) Focus on the Disadvantaged . One of EPDA's national priorities 

FY 1969 was projects for the "disadvantaged." Spelled out, however, the term 
applied only to the children Incidentally served by the training projects, not 
to those being trained, or retrained. Project Upbeat FY 1969 goes further. 

It addressed Itself to the basic purpose of New Careers, which is to provide 
an alternate route into our credantialed society aimed at those now locked 
out: the minorities, the poor. By recruiting from the ranks of New Career- 

ists. Project Upbeat TY 1969 put the spotlight on the low- Income minority 
background of the new educational personnel serving "disadvantaged" children, 
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thereby suggesting new sources for personnel to be tapped by school systems. 

COP guidelines FY 1970 go In this same direction. They stress 
"attracting low* Income people to new careers In schools serving low- Income 
people," thus bringing new kinds of people lr.tc the schools. 

f) Work-study . Project Upbeat Is built around the New Careers 
strategy of hire first, train later. The career education component starts 
with the trainee* 8 Job as an educational aide. Academic credit is given 
for this Job, for it is the chief training tool. Theory courses grow out 

of the professional needs of educational aides coping with day-to-day problems 
and relationships. Work-study thus becomes a teacher training device at the 
lower division level , a revolutionary concept in teacher education. It makes 
it possible for the New Careerist to become creder.tlaled while he works. 

Work-study is a key but still muted OOP concept. However, it is 
emerging as more and more ./f an educational priority FY 1971. It is a real- 
istic vehicle for implementing the goals set forth in the first and second 
reports of the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education (July IS, 1969; 
November 15, 1969). It applies not only to secondary schools but to higher 
education. For instance, witness the worK-study challenge tossed out to the 
National Council of State Directors of Community* Junior Colleges by Dr. James 
E. Allen on November 10, 1969. Also, the Hill (e.g., the proposed Comprehen- 
sive Cofimunity tCollege Act) is not unappreciative of the work-study concept as 
a means of closing the opportunity gap. In the meantime, cooperative educa- 
tion is on the upswing in four-year colleges and universities. 

g) Career Education and the Cocminlty Colle ge. The prime contractor 
for Project Upbeat is a cosnunlty college. In this respect Project Upbeat 
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Is out of kilter with FY 1970 guidelines which stress the LEA as the prime 
contractor, "in line with the COP objective of encouraging improvement in 
schools," 

In no uncertain terms, as the bureau of Educational Personnel Develop- 
ment knows only too well, Pasadena City College has expressed its objections 
to the COP regulation that singles out the local education agency as the 
prime contractor to the virtual exclusion of an institution of higher education, 
especially the community college. Pasadena City College does not take excep- 
tion to the COP objective of encouraging improvement in schools, nor is the 
College unaware of nor unappreciative of existing disenchantment in high 
places with higher education's poor performance when it comes to bringing 
about institutional change. What Pasadena City College does object to is 
the non-role assigned the community college. in COP guidelines. The community 
college has more to offer than serving as silent partner in the training process 

COP guidelines notwithstanding, Project Upbeat FY 1969 does seem to 
have anticipated an emerging FY 1971 priority. There is a contnunity college 
thrust both on the Hill And in the White House. Senator Harrison A. Williams 
hopes to close the opportunity gap through his proposed Comprehensive Conmunity 
College Act. The Administration commits Itself to a career policy for all 
Americans. In his speech before cornuunity college administrators in Washington 
October 3, Secretary Finch singled out the community college as the capstone 
institution for such a career policy. Career education becomes the name of 
the game to be played by the community college, he continued. Career educa - 
tion is what Project Upbeat is all abou f . 

There has never been any doubt in the applicant agency's mind about 
the unique role of the community college as a catalytic agent for Institutional 
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change In education, both K-12 and higher education Concluding the community 
college Itself since by Its very nature It must be geared to Instant change). 
If the comprehensive community college did not exist It would have to be in- 
vented to achieve COP alms and objectives . But the conmunlty college cannot 
do the Job alone. It Is an active partner In a team effort. This too Is 
what Project Upbeat Is all about. (See "Coordination," under part 2, below). 

/ 2 / Field-testing; Heuristic Model for FY 1971 . In its operation, 
Project Upbeat FY 1969 has been field-testing many key COP assumptions and 
concepts. During FY 1970 it could provide a heuristic model for FY 1971. 

a) Linkages . Project Upbeat FY 1969 involves two broad types of 

agencies: Head Start and public schools (ESEA and other compensatory educa- 

tion programs). See Exhibits Ila and lib for agency identification of New 
Career 1st trainees summer 1969 and fall 1969 training sessions. 

This year's experience reveals many things about linkage . First, 
there Is more to linkage than perfunctory paper commitment or token achieve- 
ment through the enrollment of New Careerist*- In career education classes. 

In other words, linkage is more than a side effect or incidental dividend 
accruing from other facets of the project. Linkage Is a crucial dimension . 
Career development depends on forging real linkages. It is Impossible of 
achievement otherwise. 

COP guidelines mandate linkage, but spelled out they tend to dis- 
courage the process. For one thing they fevor projects Identified with 
public school systems end with those systems utilising large numbers oi aides 
(pp. 8*10). These reguletlons will need to be very llberall) interpreted if 
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still another COP priority is met within their limitations: the OOP mandate 

to build on efforts already underway under programs such as New Careers 
(Labor), Head Start, Follow Through, etc. (pp. 18, 27). These programs 
do not lend themselves readily to the restrictions noted above. Yet, 
looking to FY 1971 and congressional Implementation of the administration's 
stated commitment to a career policy for all Americans, model FY 1970) OOP 
projects should be field-testing such linkages. 

To this end, Project Upbeat FY 1970 concentrates on linkages with but 
two agency activities, namely, Head Start and Follow Through, and with a 
limited number of delegate agencies. The local Follow Through program is 
co-sponsored by the Los Angeles County Schools. With this situation as a 
guide, the Head Start delegate agencies to be selected for participation will 
be from among those co-sponsored by the same umbrella agency. In this way 
Project Upbeat TV 1970 will be able to do two things stipulated in the 1970 
guidelines: Involve "local educational agencies" and at the same time forge 

linkages with at least two soft-money programs, Head Start and Follow Through. 

Head 6 tart and Follow Through are much more committed to and know- 
ledgeable about the New Careers philosophy than ESGA programs generally, or 
other specifically identified New Careers programs for that matter. Poth 
programs are comnltted nationally to career development*, guidelines on career 
development have already been disseminated. However, implementation at the 
agency /site level is another thing, as we have long since discovered at 
Pasadena City College in conjunction with our cotmunlty development program. 
This is where a COP activity like Project Upbeat comes in. With its emphasis 
on career education for Net Careerists, Project Upbeat can implement paper com- 
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mitments and thus be a force for Institutional change from the bottom up. 
Looking to FY 1971, Project Upbeat can continue to field- test linkage patterns 
which might realistically be applied to other New Careers programs, not on iy 
in JEW but in the Department of Labor, including the new Public Service 
Careers Program, also in other departments, e.g., JOBS. 

By concentrating on Head Start and FolloVlThrough activities, Project 
Upbeat FY 1970 will be forging a link with another BEPD priority, Early Child- 
hood Education. Guidelines stress this linkage, and rightly so. This is 
a field of critical personnel shortage. Also it is an educational field in 
the midst of flux and change. Head Start programs, and now Follow Through 
programs, to say nothing of Sesame Street, are challenging rigidly held early 
childhood education concepts. The medium has indeed become the message. 
Through the early childhood education door, Project Upbeat FY 1970 can bring 
career development concepts into pley in a selected number of local school 
districts. Through the same door, career development can come to traditional 
teacher training programs . 

b) Coordination . To repeat, linkage is a crucial dimension of 
career development. 

Spelled out, linkage becomes coordination between the training insti- 
tution and the cooperating agency. In effect there are two sides to OOP's 
coin of the realm, career development. One side of the coin is staff differ- 
entiation, the agency's responsibility. The other side of the coin is career 
education, essentially the training institution's responsibility. One without 
the other la meaningless. Coordination is the meld that makes a coin out of 
what otherwise can remain two discrete but theoretically Interrelated entitles. 
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Project Upbeat FY 1969 seeks to achieve workable coordination through 
an extension of the college Into the community. It Is this urban extension 
role that puts upon the community college the burden o£ being the capstone 
Institution for a career policy for all Americans. Through Project Upbeat 
it has been possible to glta the coordinator /instructor of work-study classes 
more assigned time for work In the field. The project demonstrates the great 
need for more and more assigned time to do this Job effectively. But even so, 
the coordinator/instructor has an almost Impossible Job. His Job, in the 
final aaalysls, Is bigger than the college because a major part of the problem 
Is staff differentiation, an agency responsibility. 

What has the College discovered about coordination during Its four 
years of experience with Its community development program, including its one 
year of experience with Project Upbeat? For one thing, the College has found 
that while all agencies have common problems, - how to utillee and train non- 
professionals, - agencies are toe diverse for concentrated attention by the 
regularly assigned coordinator. In one class an Instructor may have aides 
from the Concentrated Enj>lnyment Program, from Head Start, from ESEA Title I 
schools, and from the Neighborhood Adult Participation Program. Even with 
additional assigned time and a narrower range of activities, the Instructor 
of Project Upbeat work-study classes found he could not do the whole Job of 
coordination. 

A major problem la that the college Is being pulled Into the vortex 
of the manpower revolution going on In any agency coping with New Careerists. 
The college finds that New Careers concepts are foreign even to agencies with 
career development guidelines celling for action. Staff differentiation is 
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an unknown concept or at best 1*~ Is misunderstood, Yet these same agencies 
are using aides, the foundation of a staff differentiated pyramid. Too 
many agencies, It seems, are using aides as the price they feel they must 
pay for being otherwise funded. But regardless of limiting job descriptions 
New Careerists by their very nature are change agents. Small wonder that 
professionals feel threatened and go uptight about Job redesign, the basic 
institutional change they find they must face. 

Even as a capstone institution liberally funded, the community college 
cannot begin to do the whole Job with agencies. The agencies themselves have 
to want to change (one of the cardinal principles of community development, 
the science of social change). It Is not enough for the coordinator/instructor 
to have one leg In the agency and one leg In the college. The agency must be 
similarly Involved. Its project-liaison staff member must have one leg In 
the college while keeping the other leg In the agency. Changing metaphors 
In midstream, the problem Is simply this: It takes two to tango. Project 
Upbeat FY 1969 only partially succeeded In pulling the agency out onto the 
dance floor. A new course, Sociology 127 (New Careers: professional/non* 

professional role relationships) was designed to be the vehicle for achieving 
more effective coordination. The active Involvement of agency supervisors 
and agency directors In Sociology 127 class sessions, however, Is proving to 
be an elusive reality. Only two or three Joint sessions have been feasible, 
even with project funds available for outside speakers and for partial stipends 
of participants. Agencies are not yet geared to the need to give released 
time to staff for such In-service education. They are only beginning to 
recognise the need to retool professionals. Even where agency cooperation 
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has been forthcoming, supervisors have proved reluctant, threatened as they 
are by nonprofessionals. 

Yet professlonal/nonprofesslonal role relationships are the nitty- 
gritty of New Careers. COP guidelines may have the answer to the dilemma. 

The 1969 emphasis upon Individual participants In training programs has given 
way to Institutional and/or team participation. OOP provides for underwriting 
team leader s , who are agency based. Without them staff differentiation can 
be an empty gesture. Through utilisation of team leaders Project Upbeat FY 
1970 may have the clout It needs to effect real agency Involvement and Insti- 
tutional change. Project Upbeat FY 1970 accordingly earmarks much of Its 
anticipated budget for team leaders. Through their Judicious use It may be 
possible In fact not Just In theory to place major responsibility for teacher 
training on local school districts Instead of abdicating It to higher education. 

c) Nonprofesslonal Staff Assistant . Project Upbeat FY 1969 has 
three staff members: a part-time director (approximately 1/5 time through 

a combination of released time and overload), a half-time assistant director 
(In effect a full-time coordinator/instructor, with more than the usual amount 
of assigned time for work In the field), and a nonprofesslonal staff assistant . 

The position of nonprofesslonal staff assistant Is a new experience 

for the College. The following explanation for this position appears In the 

budget approved by EPDA/BEPD In March 1969: 

This project will practice what It preaches by employing a 
nonprofesslonal to serve as a very necessary bridge between 
Indigenous trainees and the several establishments Involved 
In the project: soft-money agencies employing the trainees 

during Stage I and Stage II; cooperating agencies providing 
volunteer work opportunities to trainees on stipend during 
Stage II; hard-money agencies alloying aides In September 
(cooperating schools); ano, finally, but not least, 

Pasadena City College. 
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The staff assistant was employed as of June 1, 1969; she will 
complete her assignment January 30, 1970, when the project officially ends. 

The staff assistant Is black. 

The staff assistant was particularly valuable during the three week 
period June l - June 23, Just prior to the first training session. She 
handled last minute recruitment details, she called on cooperating agencies, 
securing necessary letters of reference and other documents from applicants. 

She also participated in speedline admission/programming of selected trainees. 
During the first training period, June 23 - August l, the staff assistant ran 
interference in connection with stipends. She handled stipend documents for 
accounting and facilitated prompt and frequent payment of stipends to trainees. 
The staff assistant was also utilized by the theory instructor as a teacher 
aide in Education 130 (Introduction to Educational Assisting). She was 
given released time to enable her to enroll in Education 130 which met three 
afternoons a week (2:20 * 5:40 p.m.). Her involvement in the class made it 
possible for her to build up necessary rapport with trainees. The staff 
assistant handled innumerable details involved in the filming of project 
activities during July. 

During the fall training session, the staff assistant has been 
utilised more extensively as a teacher aide in the classroom, in addition to 
continuing to assist in the field. In the field the staff assistant works 
directly frith the trainee; ehe does not attempt to rate the trainee. This 
is the responsibility of the coordinator/instructor, whose field contacts 
include agency staff as well as trainees on the Job. The staff assistant's 
field contacts provide another, much needed perspective on professional/non* 
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professional relationships, thus enriching the coordinator/instructor’ s 
grasp of the affective problems Involved. The staff assistant continues 
to be registered in the work-study core class (Sociology 127, Professional/ 
Nonprofessional Role Relationships). 

In practice the nonprofessional staff assistant has been serving as 
a lay counselor. There is no doubt but that a lay counselor is needed in 
any project reaching out into the community to involve minorities or the poor. 
The College acknowledges this need in its own outreach and in-house activities 
at the relatively new Community Adult Training Center. Student recruiters 
and counselors, selected from among hard core dropouts, are being effectively 
utilised by the Center. In the new Student Resources Center to be funded 
under Senate Bill 164 (State of California) student (nonprofessional) recruiters 
and counselors are an important and essential part of the total program. 

Project Upbeat’ 8 experience this past year would seem to validate 
the inclusion of a nonprofessional staff assistant in the 1970 design. The 
COP Council now in the process of being activated may think otherwise, as 
evaluative date begin to be interpreted, or the Council may recommend two or 
more part-time lay counselors. In the meantime, however, the tentative budget 
includes such an assistant on a full-tims basis. 

d) Intensive Summer Training, Project Upbeat PY 1969 provided in- 
tensive training for aides during the summer of 1969, in line with directives 
contained in the guideline. Since most of the aides were being laid off 
dome or all of the time during training, what with Head Start centers and 
schools closing for the summer, several qualified for and received stipends. 
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Aides were enrolled In a work-study core class (5 units of credit) which 
constitutes a full program during the concentrated six weeks summer session. 

To justify credit In their field course (Sociology 226), which represented at 
least one-half their college program, aides on stipend did volunteer work In 
ongoing summer schools or community agencies. The theory class, Education 130 
(Introduction to Educational Assisting) had a challenge but did not hav-i to 
strain too much to be job related. Trainees were only a week or so removed 
from actual experience in the classroom as educational aides and they could 
anticipate continuing as aides in September. Also summer replacement com- 
munity experiences were relevant. 

The intensive summer training program, however, was not all that It 
should have been, for two reasons. For one thing, stipends created problems. 
They provided a false Incentive for admission to the program/ , being responsible 
for an Inordinate number of applications. In spite of careful screening, 
buttressed by letters of reference, it must be admitted that a few trainees 
got in who were more interested in stipends than they were In career education. 
For these trainees interest has lagged, especially during the second training 
session. Some have dropped out, ostensibly for other reasons. 

It Lfj recommended therefore that any stipend money that might be used 
for trainees during an Intensive training session summer 1970 be set aside for 
use during the summer of 1971 to enable really motivated trainees to take a 
full college schedule during one of two six weeks summer sessions. In six 

weeks a student Is able to earn six units, a full program. By summer 1971 
trainees should be ready to work off general education requirements (English, 
speech, science, mathematics) toward the Associate Degree. Out of thlrty-slx 
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trainees It Is anticipated that at least twenty would be Free to enroll for 
a full academic schedule. A few might even be qualified for enrollment st 
Pacific Oaks College, In upper division. Stipends the second simmer would 
be in the nature of fellowships earned during the preceding academic year. 

Funds for stipends for twenty trainees for six weeks are earmarked in the 
proposed budget. 

There was a second reason why the intensive summer training session, 
1969, fell short of expectations. Because centers and schools were closed 
during the summer, regular supervising teachers and other agency staff were 
unavailable for joint participation in training sessions, a sine qua non of 
any effective training program. For reasons detailed below it is doubtful 
if stipends for professionals would have solved this problem. 

The intensive summer training program was not all negative, by any 
means. Aides were successfully launched upon the training program. But 
what happened to them could as easily, or even more profitably have been post- 
poned to fall when once again they would be back on their regular job assign- 
ments. For the ongoing Job is the crux of training. 

COP guidelines, however, stress the importance of intensive training 
for program participants during the summer of 1970. The assumption seems to 
be that aides will be having their first work experience the following fail. 

If this were true, then intensive training or orientation for them would be in 
order during the summer. However, with trainees recruited from among aides 
already on the Job much of the raison d*etre for intrusive summer training dis- 
appears . While such aides might well delay training until the fall semester, 
it must be conceded that supervisors and team teachers could still do with 
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Intensive sumner training. How to do this effectively is the question. 

Even if summer work-study credit classes for aides are programmed for summer 
1970, the 1969 experience showed that supervisors and team teachers might not 
be reached, even with stipends. 

Short-term, non-credit summer institutes involving both aides and 
professionals might be an alternative. But these institutes pose many 
problems, mostly of timing. When should they be held, the first part of the 
summer vacation, or the last week or so? Because of staggered closing dates 
of Head Start centers the earliest a summer institute could get under way 
would be June 29 - July 3, which runs right into the long July 4th weekend. 

If delayed longer than this, aides and supervisors will have scattered. it 
is doubtful if even stipends could hold teams together. An early institute 
poses still another problem. A long hiatus between pretraining and the fall 
program might provo overwhelming. Many aides might well drop by the wayside 
before September, creating changes in the ranks of supervisors and team teachers. 
Professionals, too, might change their minds. Full institutional/team partici- 
pation would be disrupted. 

An alternative would be to schedule an institute early in September, 
or in late August, before centers/schools officially open on September 14, 1970. 
Timing difficulties are even greater,. The week of September 7-11 is a lost 
cause in California. Labor Day falls on Monday, September 7, and Admission 
Day, a holiday, is Wednesday, September 9. The previous weeks are not too 
good either. Many supervisors and agency/school staff will not be returning 
from vacations until September 1, some not until after Labor Day/Admission Day. 
Full stipends (maximum of $90 per week) may encourage but would not insure pre- 
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school year participation in ln-servlce training institutes. They might even 
distort the picture. What is true of aides is also true of professionals. 
Stipends tend to Introduce a false Incentive for training. 

For the foregoing reasons, subject to change upon reconsideration by 
Project Upbeat* 8 COP Council, it is recommended that intensive summer training, 
1970, be dispensed with, and that the orientation/retooling functions of such 
a session be assumed by joint participation of professionals and nonprofessionals 
in work-study credit classes during the 1970-71 academic year. Every third or 
fourth class session could be organized to provide opportunities for such joint 
participation. Outside speakers could be brought in, also group process con- 
sultants. Such institute sesf \ons will be particularly appropriate the second 
semester when the work-study credit class will be Sociology 127, Professional/ 
Nonprof easlonal Role Relationships. Profess icnals will be involved by adminis- 
trative edict as a condition of team leaders being partially funded by the 
project. Postgraduate professional credit may be possible through arrange- 
ments with such graduate institutions as Pacific Oaks College, or the Extension 
Divisions of California State College, Los Angeles, or the University of Calif- 
ornia, Los Angeles. 

e) Teacher Training: A Partnersh ip. dee comments under "Coordination," 

part b), sbove. 
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/ APPENDIX II ~7 

A Statement of the SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES of the Project in 
Relation to the Needs 



To train 40 to 50 indigenous nonprofessionals as teacher 
aides/assistants for employment September 1969 in public 
innercity/ghette schools in the Greater Los Angeles area, 
and in so doing 

to retrain their professional counterparts as well as other 
education personnel in the pubi ic schools in the proper 
utilization and training of nonprofessionals, in order 

to meet in a small, demonstrative, heuristic way the cur- 
rent shortage of certificated bilingual teachers as well as 
of teachers generally qualified to cope with innercity/ 
ghetto conditions. 

To break agency mindsets on feasibility and validity, also 
vitality, of college credit programs of inservice education 
for indigenous nonprofessionals. 

To implement, in fact to activate, the Year of the Non - 
Conference pronouncements of the education profession (NEA/ 
NCTEPS) by demonstrating the all-round impact of proper 
utilization of indigenous nonprofessionals to meet shortages 
of certificated personnel in critical areas, with particular 
reference to innercity/ghetto schools. 

To bring home to the educational establishment the need to 
recognize the teacher aide as a full-time preprofessional 
deserving of an income above the poverty level. 

To demonstrate the CAREER LADDER significance of the term 
"preprofessional. " 

To test out NEW CAREERS to determine the extent to which it 
is gimmick or panacea. 

To point up to community colleges the urgency for new curri- 
cula, occupationally oriented, to train for the public 
service. 



To pinpoint the need for community colleges to come to terms 
with the reality of the cooperative work-study approach in 
training programs for the public service. 



11 In turn, to demonstrate the validity of community (work) 
experience as an integral part of the educative process to 
the extent that adequate released teaching time is allotted 
for its proper coordination. 

12 To help alert the public services to their role in providing 
meaningful, career employment for the disadvantaged, and to 
importune them to become active, equal partners in the Urban 
Coalition. 

13 To strengthen, to support the training institution's efforts 
to cope with its own immediate innercity problems and to 
play a meaningful role in the larger effort affecting the 
entire Greater Los Angeles area, - and the nation. 
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id 1 30/Soclo 226 



HEAD START 

Los Angeles County Schools 

Sareh Agcawl I l-Mountal n View (Volunteer, 

El Celvarlo Community Center, El Monte) 
Carmen Glorla-Afhambra (Volunteer, MERC I - 
Mentally t Emotionally Retarded Children 
Institute, Monterey Perk) 

Mary Lugo-Azusa (Volunteer, Lee School, Azusa) 
Luna Ml tch ell 'Lawndale (Volunteer, Sleeping 
Beauty Child Care Center, Los Angeles) 
Barbara Moreno-Norwalk LaHlreda (Volunteer, 
Moffltt School, Norwalk) 

Carman Pardo-Garvey (Volunteer, LaCdsa 
i Community Center, San Gabriel) 

Mary Somozo-Montebel lo (Volunteer, Winter 
Garden School, East Los Angeles) 

Patricia Wheel er-»A1hambra (Volunteer, MERC I ) 

Pel to Sigma Theta 

Grace Lulsl (Volunteer, Children's House, 
Community Adult Training Center, Pasadena)' 

Foundation for Early Childhood Education 

Domingo Martinez (Hdgts, FECE) 

Marie Suggs (Volunteer, South Hill Service 
Center, Pcmona) 

Frederick Douglass Center 

Katherine Jackson (Volunteer, Sleeping 
Beauty Child Care Center, Los Angeles) 

Los Angeles Council of Churches 

Shirley Ward (Volunteer, Girl's Club, 
Washington Jr. High School, Pasadena) 

Pasadena Commission on Human Needtand 
Opportunl ties 

Bella Gonzalez (Volunteer, Villa Esperanza, 
Pasadena) 

Urban League 

| Rose Cantu (Volunteer, Bandlnl Park, 

I Montebello 

f 

h ' ) 



EPDA Institute 



ESEA, 0E0, SCRIP 
NEW CAREERS 

Duarte Sclool District 

Nancy Roberts (Volunteer, Cal -Tech 
Project - Cleveland School, Pasadena) 

Los Angeles Unified School District 

Genevieve Hall (Lincoln High School, 

Los Angeles) 

Julia Lopez (Utah St. School, Los Angeles) 
Catherine Melfort (Vaughn St. School, 

San Fernando) 

Mary Solorlo (Haddon St. School, Pacioma) 
Lefolya Ti«ylor (Ftlmore St, School, 

Pacioma) 

Norwalk-LaMI rada Unified School District 

Lupe Martinez (Volunteer, Grayland 
School, Norwalk) 

Hilda Novoa (Volunteer, Grayland School 
Norwalk) 

Isabel Steger (Volunteer, Nottingham 
School, Norwalk) 

Pasadena Unified School District 

Helen Crlss (Volunteer, Outward Bound 
Adventures, Pasadena) 

Mary Enriques (Volunteer, Lincoln 
Elementary School, Pasadena) 

Oorls Patton (Volunteer, The Hut, Pasadena) 
Ernestine Rhue (Volunteer, Washington 
Elementary School , Pasadena) 

Sh I rley Thompson (Volunteer, Washington 
Junior High School, Pasadena) 

Johnnie Turner (Volunteer, Washington 
Junior High School, Pasadena) 

Lakesy Walker (Volunteer, Lincoln 
Elementary School, Pasadena) 

Pasadena Commission on Human Needs and 

Oppgrtunftlgs 

Louis Byrd (Lincoln Elementary School, 
Pasadena 

Ruby Stewart (Community Adult Training 
Center, Pasadena) 

Pasadena Cl tv College 

Gwen Dixon (Staff Assistant, Project 
Upbeat 
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Soclo 127/226 EPDA Institute 

Fall 1969 

ROSTER, by Agency 



ESEA, OEO, N EW CAREERS 
Duarte School District 



HEAD START 

Los Angeles County Schools 

Sarah Agcawlll - Health Aide, 

Mountain View School District 

Carmen Gloria - Asst. Teacher, 

Alhambra School District 

Mary Lugo - Asst. Teacher, 

Atusa Unified 

Barbara Moreno - Teacher, 
Norwalk-LaMirada Unified 

Carmen Pardo - Social Worker Aide, 
Garvey School District 

Mary Somozo - Asst. Teacher, 

Montebello Unified 

Patricia Wheeler - Social Worker Aide, 
Alhambra School District 

D elta Sigma Theta 

Grace T.ulsl - Teacher Asst. 

Foundation for Early Childhood Education 

Domingo Martlnec - Teacher Asst. 

Joanna Davis - Nutrition Aide 

Marie Suggs - Social Worker Aide 

Frederick Douglass Center 

Katherine Jackson - Teacher Asst. 

Pasadena Commission on Human Needs 
a nd Opportunities 

Bella Gonzales - Social Worker Aide 

Urban League 



Nancy Roberts - Teacher Aide 
Loo Angeles Unified School Distric t 
Genevieve Hall - Educational Aide 
Julia Lopes - Educational Aide 
Catherine Melfort - Educational Aide 
Donna Ortiz - Educational Aide 
Norwalk-LaMirada Unified School District 
Lupe Martinez - Teacher Aide 
Hilda Novca - Teacher Aide 
Isabel Steger - Community Liaison 

Pasadena Unified School District 
Helen Criss - Instructional Aide 
Doris Patton - Volunteer Teacher Aide 
Ernestine Rhue - Teacher Asst. 

Johnnie Turner - Teacher Aide 
Lakesy Walker - Teacher Aide 

Pasadena Commission on Human Needs 
and Opportunities 

Louis Byrd - Community Aide 
Ruby Stewart - Conmunity Aide 

Pasadena City College 

Gwendolyn Dixon - Staff Asst,, 

Project Upbeat 



Rosa Cantu - Teacher Asst. 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE, EDUCATION 1 30 
Meeting, Monday, Hay 19, 1969 

Present : 

Mrs. Mary Brown, Trainer, Head Start, Urban League 

Mrs. Helen Crlss, ESEA Community Aide, Pasadena City Schools 

Dr. Persls Cowan, Elementary Education, California State College, Los Angeles 

Mrs. Francos Epps, Head Start, Los Angeles County Schools 

Mrs. Hyrna Mlnnerlchs, Teacher, Head Start, Latli. American Civic Association 

Mrs. Helen James, Assistant Project Administrator, ESEA, Title III 

Mrs. Wanda Lewis, ESEA Teacher Aide, Pasadena City Schools 

Mr. Beverly Martin, Consultant, Educational Aides, Los Angeles City Schools 

Mrs. Mary Perez, ESEA Community Aide, Monterey Park 

Mrs. Walta Williams, Project Teacher, Pasadena City Schools 

Dr. Delmas Bugelll, Administrative Dean for Instruction 
Mr. Henry Guzman, Instructor, Urban Community Development 
Or. Ruth Hactarlane, Director, EPDA Project 
Mrs. Hinta Palmer, Instructor, Ed 130/Soclo 2 2» 

Invited but ut.able to Attend : 

Mrs. Yvette Llghtfoot, Coordinator, Intergroup Education, Pasadena City Schools 
Hr. Edward Moreno, Supervisor, Bilingual Education, Los Angeles City Schools 
Hr. Manuel Perez, Principal, Washington Junior High School, Pasadena 
Mrs. Greta Pruitt, Principal, Washington Elementary School, Pasadena 
Mrs. leVonela Steele, Concentrated Employment Project, Los Angeles County Schools 
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Meeting Advisory Committee, Education 130, May 19, 1969 #2 



Hie me,.ling was called to older at II a.m., Room 113C, by Or. Ruth Hacfarlana, 
llrhan Community Development Specialist and Director of the EPDA Institute for 
Bilingual Teacher Aides. 

The purpose of the meeting was to advise the College on the scope and content of 
Cducal Ion 130 which Is to be activated this summer In conjunction with the EPDA 
Insll tme. 



Thirty trainees are in the process of being selected. They are being recruited 
from among teacher aides now employed and to be employed next fall by Head Start 
ESEA, SCRIP and other compensatory education programs. Education 130 will be the 
first training session. The second training session next fall will be built around 
Soclo 127, a new course devised to provide a seminar setting in which teacher aides 
and their supervisors can analyze their respective roles and attempt to resolve role 
conf I lets . 



Mrs. Mlnta Palmer, Instructor/Coordlnetor for Ed 130/Soclo 226 this summer, was In- 
troduced. She asked the assembled group to brainstorm their concerns to the end 
that course objectives can be clarified. 

Following Is a tally of the several points that were covered. 



1. There should be emphasis upon content skills. Aides should have Instructional 
skills in the second language. Aides must be prepared to compete and to sell 
their products In the open market. In other words, there must be content 
skills. (Moreno, by telephone prior to meeting) 

2. Aides should be enabled to see themselves In relation to the total job. It Is 
important that aides fit Into the role of the school In American Society. 

(Cowan) 



3. It was recognized, however, that tha role of the school is In the ayes of each 
teacher and his concept of his own role. In other words, the role of the school 
depends on how each teacher perceives his role. (Lewis; Palmer) 



U. 



Aides should be maoe aware of limitations 
legal framework (A8 1400). There Is need 
points. 



end opportunities within the present 
for a handbook Incorporating these 

(Williams) 



(Palmer: possibility of trainees developing a handbook as o class project) 



S. The importance of bilingual aides was stressed, especially In working with 
parents. There Is need to look to tht expanding community role of the school. 

(Cowan! 



6. Aides need to be made familiar with the concept and significance of career de- 

velopment. They themselves ran make valuable contributions by brainstorming 
their own experiences. There are two jobs lnvo1ved--the need to establish a 
hierarchy of job experiences and the need to establish a hierarchy of related 
courses. (Epps; Palmer) 

7. In orientation, simple ground rules and professional courtesies should be estab- 
lished so that aides can function more comfortably In a new and sometimes threa- 
tening situation, Too many little freedoms a<« taken for granted by the pro* 

esslonal, for example, the aides' right to ask questions, when and If aides 
might make suggestions, whether or not the aide Is free to telephone hts 
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supervisor at home, etc. Professional jargon frequently turns aides off, 
closing channels to communication. (Brown) 

8. Aides need to be alerted to what reMly lies /head professionally and the 

obstacles they must overcome, e.g., the H«»ad Start professional who makes a 
career of his Job Instead of moving up and out, making way for the New 
Careerist, (Hlnnerichs) 

9. There should be emphasis on the concept of a team working for children to 

make life better for these children as well as for the adult moving up the 
ladder. There Is need for human relations skills Involving role playing 
built around the aide's own life experiences. * (James) 

to improve 

10. Thu primary objective of the aide, the group was reminded, is/the academic 

achievement of children, as set forth In AB 1400, This objective, however, 
is not Incompatible with an emerging objective of making life better for 
the aide. (Williams; Epps) 

11. Education 130 should emphasize the aide's guidance function and there should 
he a strong unit on seif>concept and self-image. Many times It Is possible 
for the aide to break through the wall a child has built up around himself. 

(Crlss; Cowan) 

12. The classroom teacher Is the key person. To establish necessary rapport with 

the aide the classroom teacher must have the opportunity to accept or reject 
the aide. The classroom teacher should take on responsibility for developing 
the aide's routine skills, i.e., how to cut paper, how to arrange the bulletin 
hoard, how to run the ditto machine. Education 130 might better do other 
things for the aide, the course should emphasize the unique contributions the 
aide can make In the classroom teaching situation, notwl thstaodlng I Imitations 
Imposed by credent I a 1 1ng. Tha aides/trainees this summer are an excellent re- 
source on how etdes feel they might best be used In the classroom and on what 
they feel a training class should do to support and reinforce them In the 
classroom. (Bugelll) 

13. In a 6 weeks course this summer It will be Impossible to teach any great num- 
ber of specific skills. The objective, then, might better be to build self- 
concept of trelnees. The aides themselves can help each other In this respect 

(James) 

14. Supervisors should be brought In as much as possible this summer as welt as 

next fall, Tha supervisor needs to be made awara that tha aide Is not just e 
teacher's helper; also the supervisor should not be cowardly about evaluating 
the aide realistically. (Hlnnerlchs] 

15. School administrators need to be Involved, They particularly need to realize 
the Iciportenee of scheduling conference time for teachers end aides. (Cowan) 

16. Education 130 should provide tha opportunity to analyze existing Job descrip- 

tions. Perhaps as a class project trelnees should try rewriting their Job 
descriptions to meet their own specifications and expectations based on actua 
experiences. (Brown) 
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17. Because of the many things that need to be done In too short a period of 

1 1 ico tills summer, the trainees should help establish priorities. (Brown) 

18. To assist aides, there probably should be greater uniformity of agency/ 
district expectations. At least there should be a common Interpretation 
by districts of what Is expected of aides. In Los Angeles City Schools 
there are 3 levels of aide* and each one functions differently. fMartln) 

(Refer to 04 and need to broaden Interpretation as a result of AB 1400) 

19. The course, If at all possible, should directly or Indirectly stress dis- 
cipline, that Is, recognition by aides of need for self-disc Ipl Ine on such 
matters as promptness, correct role relationships, efficiency. (Martin) 



The meeting adjourned at 12:10 p.m., to reconvene at the cell of the Chair. 




June 6, 1969 
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PASADENA CITY COLLEGE 

1170 (Arr COLORADO •OULCVANO 
PACADKNA, CALIFORNIA SIIOS 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE - PROJECT UPBEAT 
EPOA Institute for Bilingual Teacher Aides 
Meeting, Thursday, July 17, 1969 



Present 

Persia Cowan, Elementary Education, California State College, Los Angeles 
Earl Edmondson, Principal, Grayland School, Norwalk-LaMI rada School District 
Elias H. Galvan, Consultant, Foreign Languages, Pasadena City Schools 
Jack Hasslnger, Head Start Coordinator, Cos Angeles County Schools 
Harry Holmberg, Director, SCRIP (Fol low Through) , Los Angeles County Schools 
William A. Jones, Supervisor, Community Action Program, Office of Urban 
Affairs, Los Angeles City Schools 

Richard Nedrow, Principal, Nottingham School, Norwalk-LaMI rada School District 
Manuel Perez, Principal, Washington Junior High School, Pasadena City Schools 
Lorine Prochaska, ESEA, Title III Planning Grant 

Greta Pruitt, Principal, Washington Elementary School, Pasadena City Schools 
Helen Tru'ner, Elementary Education, California State College, Los Angeles 
Walta Williams, Projects Teacher-lnservlce, Pasadena City Schools 

Helen Criss, Trainee 
Carmen Gloria, Trainee 
Ernestine Rhue, Trainee 
Johnnie Turner, Trainee 
Patricia Wheeler, Trainee 

Armen Sareflen, President, Pasadena City College 
Ruth Mar-far lane. Director, Project Upbeat 

Henry Guzman, Instructor/Coordfnator, Education 130/Soctology 226 
Gwen Dixon, Staff Assistant, Project Upbeat 



Invited but unable to attend 

Mary Brown, Trainer, Head Start-EYOA, Los Angelas Urban League 
Frances Epps, Head Start, Los Angeles County Schools 
Simon Gonzalez, Assistant Dean, Graduate School of Education, UCLA 
Helen James, Project Administrator, ESEA, Title III Planning Grant 
Yvette Ltghtfoot, Coordinator, Intergroup Education, Pasadena City Schools 
Edward Moreno, Supervisor, Bilingual Education, Los Angeles City Schools 
Gabriel Robles, Consultant, UCLA Area Manpower, Instructional Development Sit' 
LaVonela Steele, Coordinator, Concentrated Employment Project, Los Angeles 
County Schools 

Gordon P. Trigg, Director, Youth Opportunities (Division of Urban Affairs) 

Los Angalas City Schools 
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Purpose of Meeting 

The meeting was called to order at 1:10 p.m., Room 111 Robbins Building. 

Dr. Hacfarlane, as chairman pro tem, outlined the three-fold purpose of the meeting: 

1) to receive a progress report on the first training session, Education 130; 

2) to advise on course content and teaching techniques for second training session, 
Sociology 127; and 3) to suggest steps looking to project evaluation. 

Host of the meeting was video-taped for Inclusion in the film being currently made 
of Project Upbeat. Class activities were In the process of being filmed; commu- 
nity shots would be taken the following week. Project Upbeat is considered a pro- 
totype for EPDA's 1970 focus, the Career Opportunities Program. It Is anticipated 
that PY 1970 will sea over one hundred COP projects in fifty states The film will 
be used for training purposes; Its first showing will be at a national leadership 
training conference to be held in Denver in August. 

Being on camera seemed to have an evaluative effect. It made everyone pause to 
consider where the project was going and why. Goals ond objectives of participants 
as well as of the project Itself were challenged. 

With further respect to evaluation Or. Hacfarlane reported that she had Invited an 
EPDA/Washlngton consultant, Dr, Alan Gartner to attend the meeting. He had replied 
that he would be unable to come to California during July, but that he might be 
available at a later date. Dr. Gartner Is Associate Olrector of the New Careers 
Development Center, New York University. He Is on special assignment to the Bureau 
of Educational Personnel Development, Office of Education, to assist in the design 
of evaluative procedures for the Career Opportunities Program. He has expressed 
Interest In Project Upbeat since It Is a mode) project for COP. 



Halor Points . Following Is a tally of points covered by the advisory group on 
July 17: 

/. I 7 The second training session In the fall is to be built arrund Sociology 127, 
This is a new course. Dr. Hacfarlane explained. It appears for the first time In 
the 1969-70 Catalog, and wlM be activated to meat the special training needs of 
Project Upbeat. Sociology 127 was designed to help resolve one of the thorniest 
problems faced In the utilization and training of human service aides, namely role 
relationships betweer the professional and the nonprofessional. Supervising teach- 
ers will be Included In several of the class sessions next fall. 

/ H7 Elaborating on Sociology 1 27 > Hr. Guzman pointed out that one of the most 
crucial problems Is the matter of status. A credential tends to be the official 
status symbol, setting the professional apart from the aide. The professional and 
the aide become protagonists, each playing his own role. Alienation one from the 
other Is the result. The credential ling process also tends to result In self 
alienation for the professional. He feels Impelled to overplay his role as expert. 

rn A manual or handbook to serve as guidelines for instructional aides has not 
emerged from the first training session as anticipated. Such a handbook as a goal 
for Education 1 30 was recommended by the Instructor, Hiss Palmer, at a meeting of 
advisory group on Hay 19. Hiss Palmar explained that the summer's experience 
Indicated that more groundwork was needed before an effective handbook could evolve. 
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/ 5Z7 I* was reiterated that such a manual Is definitely needed not only by the 
aides but by supervising teachers and other school staff. (Williams, Trainees) 
Inasmuch as supervising teachers will be Involved In training sessions in the fall, 
the preparation of the manual would seem to represent an agenda item for Sociology 
127. (Hacfarlane) 

CU Guidelines are Important, but the basic philosophy of helping the child Is 
of greater significance. (Nedrow) In the manual It should be established that aides 
and supervising teachers are In the seme business, that of working for and with the 
child. (Cowan) 

CSIjf If was recognized that the aide poses a threat to the supervising teacher, 
who has been trained to function Independently In a self-contained classroom. 

(Truher, Cowan) An aide's presence carries the subtle Implication that the teach- 
er needs help, something that Is very difficult for a professional to admit. 
(Prochaska) 

/ / 7 The teacher does need help, however, and should be willing to admit It. 

She needs help in combatting racism (Palmer, Perez); in relating to minority 
children and parents (Perez, Trainees); In utilizing and training aides effectively 
(Williams, Holmberg, Perez); In giving up the security crutch of doing routine, 
nonprofessional tasks (Pruitt); of adjusting to change (Edmondson, Palmer); of 
accepting and resolving conflict (Palmer). 

nS / Thr supervising teacher should be included In any training program designed 
for the aide. (Holmberg, Perez) He needs to ue retooled. (Guzman) 

/ 9 / The aide also feels threatened. She finds herself in a new and frightening 
environment. (Palmer, Williams, Trainees) A real threat Is that the aide too 
quickly assumes the trappings of the professional, Including jargon about "the low 
group," "the slow learner." (Palmer) 

/ ID / The aide Is a change agent and needs guidance and direction to work effect- 
ively In this role. (Palmer, Guzman, Trainees) 

£30 In training aides as change agents, theory classes should create conflict, 
not Just resolve It. That aides experience conflict or feel uncomfortable with 
conflict Is less important than making them comfortable with conflict and with 
their feelings about being uncomfortable. (Palmer) 

/ ~1Z~ / Theory classes provide the opportunity to air frustrations, to share problems 
with other aides. They are therepeutlc. (Wheeler) 

/~TT7 Education IJO has enabled the aide to know herself better, to accept herself 
as somebody with something to contribute, has made her proud of her self and her 
heritage. As a result the aide feels confident about speaking up as a person and 
as a parent, (Crlss, fthue, Gloria, Olxon) 

/~P T l An Important factor In bringing about ethnic Identity has been the oppor- 
tunity, In Education 130, to hear more about ethnic culture patterns. Speakers 
from the United Mexican American Students (UMAS), and from the Slack Student Union 
(SSu) clarified many points about militancy. (Olxon, Palmer) 

/ IS y There are many varieties of aides: Instructional aides within the meaning 
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of AB 1400; clerical aides; noon aides; health aides; playground aides. (Galvan) 

/' 16 7 AB 1400 opens the door to more affective utilization of aides In real teach* 
Ing tasks. (Willie**) The Act requires Implementation. Hany aides are confined to 
nontaachlng tasks although capable of functioning In Instructional areas and desirous 
of doing so. (Olxon, Palmar, Guzman, Trainees) 



/I j / When assigned to teaching tasks the usual approach Is to utilize the aide 
In one-to-one or In small group teaching/tutoring situations. Tucson has reversed 
that pattern. Thu aide frequently takes over the class while the credentlaled 
teacher works with the Individual student or the small group needing special help. 
This was recommended. (Perez) 




In certain areas the credentlaled teacher may be weaker than the aide. 



/1 9 / Principals and other admlnt strat Ive staff need to provide released tl.ne 
for supervising teachers to confer with aides and periodically to Join aides In In- 
service training sessions on campus. (Cowan, Guzman, Mecfarlane) 



Steps toward Evaluation. 

The meeting was officially adjourned at 2:30 p.m. Several participants stayed on 
to discuss steps to be taken In connection with evaluation. The following have 
Indicated their willingness to meet with Or, Hacfarlane and Hr. Guzman the first 
week In September: Harry Holmberg, lorlne Procheske, Watte Williams, William Jones, 

and Persia Cowan, A meeting Is being scheduled for Friday, September S, 1:30 • 

3 p.m,, In the office of Hrs. Helen James, PACE. 



espectfuny submitted, 




l U' 

Ruth Hacfarlane, 
August 7» 1969 



airman pro tern : secretary pro tem 
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Sub -committee on Evaluation 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE - PROJECT UPBEAT 
EPDA Institute for Bilingual Teacher Aides 

Meeting, September 5, 1969 



PRESENT 

Melon Crlss, Trainee, Project Upbeat 

James Fountain, SCRIP, Los Angeles County Schools 

Helen James, Project Administrator, ESEA Title III Planning Grant 

William Jones, Office of Urban Affairs, Los Angeles City Schools 

Lorlne Prochaska, ESEA Title III Planning Grant 

Waits Williams, Projects Teacher, Pasadena City Schools 

ABSENT 

Persia Cowan, Elementary Education, California State College at Los Angeles 
ALSO PRESENT 

Gwendolyn Dixon, Staff Assistant, Project Upbeat 
Ruth Macfarlane, Director, Project Upbeat 

The meeting was called to order at 1:40 p.rn., in the office of Mrs. Helen James, 
1851 South Westmoreland, Los Angeles. It was explained that Henry Gusman, 
Instructor/coordinator for Sociology 127/226, fall semester, could not be present 
due to heavy sumner session teaching responsibilities. 

B ackground Information 

Sub-comlttee members were reminded that Project Upbeat is considered to he a 
prototype, in fact the only operating model for EPDA's FY 1970 priority, the 
Cateer Opportunities Program. As a result its evaluation is of Interest and 
concern to Washington. A concerted effort is being made to Involve two EPDA 
consultants actively in the evaluation process. 

One Is Alan Gartner, Associate Director, New Careers Development Center, New York 
University, Mr, Gartner is on temporary, part-time assignment lo SPDA/OOP. He 
has personally expressed interest and willingness to be Involved in Project 
Upbeat's evaluation. In a letter just received from him he expressed regret at 
being unable to attend the sub-coomittee's meeting. He may be on the West 
coast later. In the meantime he wishes to be kept Informed of developments. 

The other consultant is Dr. Simon Gonealet, Assistant Dean, Graduate School 
of Education, UCLA. Dr. Gontalet Is becoming active as a member of OOP's 
Leadership Training Institute. He was unable to attend the COP June meeting 
In Washington but was present at the Denver COP conference in August. He 
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Indicated In Denver that he would be Interested In attending the sub-committee 
meeting and Intended to do so, At the last minute, however, LTI scheduled an 
unexpected meeting In Washington September 5-6-7 to revise the OOP guidelines 
for 1970. 

RESOURCE DATA ON EVALUATION JROCBDCMS 

As points of departure for sub-committee discussion, reference was made to: 

1) Project Upbeat goals and objectives as set forth In a summary of the 
original proposal, and in the brochure; 2) Alan Gartner's twelve page 
article read at the June OOP Conference In Washington and entitled "The Career 
Opportunity Program: Problems In Evaluation"; 3) pertinent excerpts from 
the 1970 Manual for Projects distributed In tentative form at the Denver COP 
Conference In August. 

For the record, evaluation procedures and pointers are sumt>.arlsed as follows: 

1969 Guidelines : Three basic education needs to be met by EPDA 1969 projects 

were duly Incorporated Into Project Upbeat: 

1. education needs of nonprofessionals In antipoverty 
programs (the disadvantaged): 

2. particularly acute training and retraining needs In 
education profession, with focus on effective utilisa- 
tion and training of nonprofessionals; 

3. public school need for trained bilingual and other 
teacher aides to meet shortage of credentlalled per- 
sonnel qualified to cope with problems of Innerclty/ 
ghetto schools In Los Angeles County. 

1970 EPDA/COP Guidelines 

A. According to Don Davies' covering letter (August 1969% COP 
Projects should seek: 

1) to tap new sources for personnel, l.e., persons from 
low Income areas who would not normally enter college, 
and who normally would not consider teaching as a 
career, and through them : 

2) to better the education of children from economically 
disadvantaged families; 

3) to rethink and redo the curriculum for the preparation 
of educational personnel around actual classroom activi- 
ties, around actual community-school relationships , 
around the variety of experiences that characterise 
education as the disadvantaged know It; 

A) to think about and act on the way personnel are used In 
the schools. 

B. The evaluation section of the Manual Is overly ambitious. It 
teroes in on pupil achievement, reflecting the enf>lrlcal direc- 
tion of Alan Gartner's article. In addition It Is expected that 
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evaluation should attempt to analyte Impact on participants, 
on the school system, on the school environment, es veil as 
to analyte the effectiveness of training components, 

C. A basic Policy Sheet distributed since the Denver Conference 
tends to cut evaluation down to a more manageable site: 

Evaluation procedure will be based on a pragmatic approach 
for measuring outcomes against specif leal ly-def lned objectives. 

About 12 projects will be Identified for in-depth studies. Most 
evaluation will be conducted through outside sources, but each 
project will be required to maintain appropriate records and to 
assist In the over-all evaluation process. Whether "ln-house" 
or "out-house" method la employed, the community must be engaged 
In assessment of the project. 

MAJOR POINTS COVERED BV DISCUSSION 

/ \) Contributions made by the two trainees (Mrs. Crlss; also Mrs. Dixon who Is 
a trainee as well as staff assistant) urged emphasis upon affective rather 
than cognitive impact on pupils. They also stressed affective as well as 
academic/educational Impact on participants, also Impact of community on 
schools, as against school on community. 

Speaking for all trainees, Mrs. Crlss and Mrs. Dixon described the positive 
outcomes of Education 130 for the aides: enhanced self-image, clarified 

roles within the school structure, heightened educational aspirations for 
self and for their own children, sharpened raclal/ethnlc Identity, In- 
creased understanding of how children learn and how ghetto-barrio life 
styles affect learning In a middle-class milieu, 

/ 2/ Improved academic achievement by Individual pupils, while apparent, Is 
difficult to chart and graph In the empirical terms suggested by Alan 
Cartner, Perhaps they could best be documented through brief anecdotal 
accounts. (Crlss, Dixon, Vlllllams) 

/ 3/ Increased perent Interest and Involvement could be documented through 
Individual case studies. (Crlss, Dixon, Williams) 

/ 4/ Evaluation should Isolate those contributions by aides which are uniquely 
and distinctly different from what well-trained teachers are expected to 
accomplish with pupils collectively and Individually. (Jones) 

/_ 3 / Evaluation should pinpoint extent to which, and how rapidly, aides tend to 
become Identified with the establishment, and at which point of such Identi- 
fication they cease to be uniquely effective, and affective, as aides. (Jones) 

6 The basic problem In evaluation becomes one of what records to keep this 
coming semester to do the Job that should be done without overwhelming if 
not subverting course goals and without le^edlng project operation. (James, 
Trochaska) 

. 7 Perhaps a consultant, one familiar with the project, should be assigned to 
observe class sessions on campus and In the schools to make anecdotal notes. 
(Williams) 
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It should be recognised that certain positive results in pupil behavior 
should bo charted and graphed to bolster budgetary requests being made 
of Congress, (James) 

Two types of behavior might bo charted: 1) decrease In number of times 

children In target classrooms are sent out of room to Guidance Room or 
Vice-Principal's Office; 2) Increase In number of parental-community 
contacts with school/center. (James) 

/ 10/ The supervising teacher must be part of the evaluation schema, also the 
school principal and superintendent and/or agency director. (Fountain) 

/ 1 l/ A possible schema of Interpersonal relationships to be charted emerged: 

Relationship September Octobe r November December January 

aide - child 
teacher - child 
alda - teacher 
parent • teacher 
aide - parent 
teacher - principal 
aide - principal 
teacher - conaunlty 
aide • community 

fuj The evaluation design needs to limit purpose of evaluation. Specific 
things to be served by the evaluation must be Identified. The project 
should not Just collect data without knowing how to use such data or why 
they should be collected. An evaluation design and/or schema needs to be 
devised before the first meeting of the class (Sept. 17). (Procheska) 

/l3 / Evaluation should lead to the next Important step: teachers have to 

learn how to go out Into the community, how to cotmunlcate with people. 
Teachers are trained "to teach;" they are not trained to work with people. 
They cannot communicate as they should. (Fountain) 

/I 4 / Unfortunately too many teachers don't even know how "to teach," let alone 
how to work with people. (James) 

Final Action . The sub-committee concurred that the first step should be for Mr. 
Gusamn to meet next week with Lorino Procheska, who was authorised by Mrs. James to 
work on this assignment. Together they should design a simple evaluation schema to 
be used at the first meeting of the class on September 17 to activate necessary 
record keeping. 

Another meeting of the sub-committee should be held as soon as possible to analyse 
procedures initiated by the evaluation design, also to hear from Dr, Gontales on 
the LTI conference being held in Washington September 5*7. 

The meeting adjourned at 3:00 p.m., to reconvene at the call of the Chair. 
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GOVERNMENT ASSISTANT 

j The growing need for professionals in all levels of government creates the 

need for training middle level technicians. The curriculum is built around four 
r semesters of field experience In selected federal, state, county, municipal and 

special district agencies. 

■ The Certificate and Associate in Arts degree are earned by graduates of thi: 

f curriculum.* 

| Meets requirements for the Associate in A/ts degree and employment 

( 

f 



Freshman Year 



Dept. 


Course No. 




Sem. 1 


II 


Lib 


1 


Basic Library Procedures 


1 




— 


— 


** English 


3 




Hist 


127 


United States History 


3 




Socio 


128 


Urban Social Problems 


3 




Soclo 


125 


♦Community Agencies 


3 




Soclo 


226 


♦Urban Community Developent Fieldwork 


2 


2 


PE Act 


— 


Physical Education Activity Elective 


Vz 


Vz 


Pol Scl 


131 


♦Urban Political Problems 




3 


Soclo 


29 


Sociology of Afro-American 




3 


. — 


— 


Electives 




3 


— 


— 


♦♦English/Speech 




3 








15>/ 2 


14>/ 2 



Dept. 


Course No. 


Sophomore Year 

Sem. 1 


II 


Geog 


150 


California Resources 


3 




H Ed 


2 


Health Education 


2 




Soclo 


31 


Sociology of Mexican-American 


3 




Pof Scl 


130 


♦Introduction to Government Assisting 


3 




Socio 


226 


♦Urban Community Development Fieldwork 


2 


2 


— 


— 


Electives 


3 


3 


PE Act 


— 


Physical Education Activity Elective 


Vz 


Vz 


Soclo 


127 


♦New Careers 




3 


Psych 


127 


Group Processes 




3 


— 


— 


♦♦Science/Mathematics 




3 



16Vi 14 Vz 



♦A Certificate Is given upon successful completion of a minimum of four core 
classes as follows: Socic 125/226, Pol Sc 131/Socio 226, Pol Sc 130/Socio 
226, and Socio 127/226, Soclo 227 may be substituted for Soclo 226. 

**See requirements for the Associate In Arts degree. 

PASADENA CITY COLLBGH 
Catalog 1970-71 (page 79) 




SOCIAL WORKER ASSISTANT 

The Social Worker Assistant fills a growing gap between the clerical worker 
and the professional In social service occupations. Many career ladder preprofes* 
sional opportunities are becoming available. Depending on agency assignment, the 
Social Worker Assistant may be employed as an eligibility worker, a welfare assistant, 
an intake counselor, a group counselor, or a program development assistant. The 
curriculum Is built around four semesters of field experience In selected community 
agencies. 

The Certificate and Associate In Arts degree are awarded to graduates of this 
curriculum.* 

Meets requirements for the Associate In Arts degree and employment. 







Fieshman Year 






Dept. 


Course No. 




Sem. 1 


II 


Lib 


1 


Basic Library Procedures 


1 




— 


— 


••English 


3 




Hist 


127 


United States History 


3 




Soclo 


128 


Urban Social Problems 


3 




Soclo 


126 


•Urban Community Development 


3 




Soclo 


226 


•Urban Community Development Fieldwork 2 


2 


PE Act 


. — 


Physical Education Activity Elective 


Vi 


Vl 


Pol Sc 


131 


Urban Political Problems 




3 


Soclo 


29 


Sociology of Afro-American 




3 


Soclo 


125 


•Community Agencies 




3 


— 


— 


••English/Speech 




3 








15>/ 2 


14>/ 2 






Sophomore Year 






Dept. 


Course No. 




Sem. 1 


II 


Geog 


150 


California Resources 


3 




H Ed 


2 


Health Education 


2 




Soclo 


124 


Sociology of the Family 


3 




Soclo 


127 


•New Careers 


3 




— 


— 


Elective 


3 




Soclo 


226 


•Urban Community Development Fieldwork 2 


2 


PE Act 


— 


Physical Education Activity Elective 






Psych 


127 


Group Process 




3 


Soclo 


31 


Sociology of Mexican-American 




3 


Soclo 


130 


•Introduction to Social Work Assisting 




3 


— 


— 


•♦Science/Mathematics 




3 
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•A certificate Is given upon successful completion of a minimum of 20 units 
selected from the following four groups of courses: 1) Soclo 126/226; 2) 
Soclo 125 226 or Soclo 128/226; 3) Sccio 127/226 or Psych 117/Socio 226; 
4) Soclo 130/226 Soclo 227 may be substituted for Soclo 226. 

* *See requirements for the Associate in Arts degree 

PASADENA CITY COLLEGE 

Catalog 1970*71 (page 109) 
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TEACHER ASSISTANT 

\ The Teacher Assistant fills u growing gap between the clerical worker and 

the credential teacher In the classroom. Many career ladder preprofesslonal 
opportunities are becoming available In education. The Teacher Assistant may be 
employed as a liaison with the community, as a lay counselor, or as an assistant 
to the teacher in the classroom. The curriculum is built around four semesters 
of field experience in selected schools and community agencies. 

The Certificate and Associate In Arts degree are awarded to graduates of this 
curriculum.* 

Meets requirements for the Associate in Arts degree and employment. 



Freshman Year 



Dept. 


Course No. 




Sem. 1 


II 


Lib 


101 


Library Fundamentals 




3 




— 


— 


♦♦English 




3 




Hist 


127 


United States History 




3 




Soclo 


126 


♦Urban Community Development 




3 




Soclo 


226 


•Urban Community Development Fieldwork 


2 


2 


PE Act 


— 


Physical Education Activity Elective 




Vz 


Vz 


Pol Sc 


131 


Urban Political Problems 






3 


Soclo 


29 


Sociology of Afro-American 






3 


Soclo 


125 


♦Community Agencies 






3 


— 


— 


♦•English/Speech 






3 










14>/ z 


14>/ z 






Sophomore Year 








Dept. 


Course No. 




Sem. 1 


il 


Geog 


150 


California Resources 




3 




H Ed 


2 


Health Education 




2 




Socio 


124 


Sociology of the Family 




3 




Psych 


121 


Psychology of Child Development 




3 




Soclo 


127 


♦New Careers 




3 




Soclo 


2 26 


♦Urban Community Development Fieldwork 


2 


2 


PE Act 


— 


Physical Eduction Activity Elective 




Vz 


Vz 


Psych 


127 


Group Process 






3 


Soclo 


31 


Sociology of Mexican-American 






3 


Educ 


130 


•Introduction to Educational Assisting 






3 


— 


— 


• •Science/Mathematics 






3 



16 Vz 14»/ 2 



♦A certificate Is given upon successful completion of a minimum of 20 units 
?$ follows: Soclo 126/226; Soclo 125/22* -; Soclo 127/226; nnd Educ 130/So- 
226. 

•♦See requirements for the Associate In Arts degree. 
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URBAN COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANT 

The growing need for preprofessionals in all areas of human services (com- 
munity action, education, health, urban affairs and welfare) creates the need for 
training In the encompassing field of urban community development. The curricu- 
lum Is built around four semesters of field experience In selected community 
agencies. 

The Certificate and Associate In Arts degree are awarded to graduates of this 
curriculum.* 

Meets requirements for the Associate In Arts degree and employment 



Freshman Year 



Dept. 


Course No. 


Sem. 1 


II 


— 


— 


••English 


3 




Hist 


127 


United States History 


3 




Socio 


128 


Urban Social Problems 


3 




Socio 


126 


♦Urban Community Development 


3 




Socio 


226 


•Urban Community Development Fieldwork 


2 


2 


PE Act 


— 


Physical Education Activity Elective 


l /2 


J /2 


Socio 


125 


•Community Agencies 




3 


Socio 


29 


Sociology of Afro-American 




3 


Socio 


124 


Sociology of Family 




3 


— 


— 


♦♦English/Speech 




3 








14‘/ 2 


14 







Sophomore Year 








Dept. 


Course No. 




Sem. 1 


II 


Geog 


150 


California Resources 




3 




H Ed 


2 


Health Education 




2 




Socio 


31 


Sociology of Mexican-Amerfcan 




3 




Pol Sc 


131 


♦Urban Political Problems 




3 




Lib 


101 


Library Fundamentals 




3 




Socio 


226 


•Urban Community Development Fieldwork 


2 


2 


PE Act 


— 


Physical Education Activity Elective 




l /2 


Vi 


Socio 


127 


•New Careers 






3 


Psych 


12/ 


Group Process 






3 


— 


— 


•♦Science/Mathematics 






3 


— 


— 


Electives 






3 



16 Vi 141/2 



•A certificate Is given upon successful completion of a minimum of 20 units 
selected from the following four groups of courses: 1) Socio 126/226; 2) 
Socio 128/226 or Socio 125/226; 3) Socio 120/226 or Pol Sc 131/Soclo 226 
or Psych 117/Socfo 226; and 4) Socio 127/226. 

♦♦See 1 equipments for the Associate in Arts degree. 
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PASADENA CITY COLLEGE 

1070 EAST COLORADO BOULEVARD 
PASADENA. CALIFORNIA B110B 



Spring 1970 



CATALOG DESCRIPTIONS OF CORE AND RELATED COURSES 

utilized In 

URBAN COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT CURRICULA 



Sociology 226 Urban Community Development Field Practice . 

Supervised f I eld experience or employment In selected public and private 
agencies. Prerequisite: Enrollment In one of approved theory courses 

listed below, or In other social science courses with permission of 
department chairman. Minimum of 6 hours of related work per week. Max- 
imum credit, 8 units, 2 units per semester. 



Sociology 227 Urban Community Development Field Practice . units 

Supervised field experience or employment In selected public and private 
agencies. Prerequisite: Enrollment In one of approved theory courses 

listed below, or In other social science courses with permission of 
department chairman. Minimum of 20 hours of related work per week. Max- 
imum credit, 16 units, 4 units per semester. 

Education 130 Introduction to Educational Assisting . 3 units, 3 hours 

Preprofessional training of teacher aides and teaching assistants for 
the elementary and secondary levels; orientation to teaching; survey 
of nonteaching functions In education; auxiliary educational services; 
related to field work. Prerequisite: Enrollment In Sociology 226 or 227. 

Political Science 130 Introduction to Government Assisting . 3 units, 3 hours 

Preprofessional training of government aides and assistants' for federal, 
state, county, municipal and special district agencies; orientation to 
work in a government agency, Including Inter-agency relationships, specific 
agency functions, procedures, methods and services; related to field work. 
Prerequisite: Enrollment In Sociology 226 or 227. 

Political Science 131 Urban Political Problems . 3 units, 3 hours 

Governmental functions of clt*/, county, state and nation In connection 
with problems of urban living; emphasis on Los Angeles area; city 
and regional planning, lar.d-use planning, urban renewal, demonstration 
cities, changing patterns of metropolitan government. 

Psychology 127 Group Process . 3 units, 3 hours 

Historical development and theoretical Implications of research In small 
group structure and process; emphasis on cohesiveness, conformity power, 
Inter-lntra group conflict and cooperation. Laboratory experience. 
Prerequisite: Enrollment In Sociology 226, 227, or consent of Instructor. 



V 



Catalog Descriptions, #2 
Spring 1970 



Sociology 29 Sociology of the Afro-American 3 units, 3 hours 

Sociological factors affect I ng Af ro-Amer lean's relationship to major 
institutions, social movements, attitudes, and values of American 
cul ture. 



Sociology 31 Sociology of the Mexlcan-Amerlcan . 3 units, 3 hours 

Cultural background of Mexlcan-Amerlcan; major differences between Anglo 
and Mexlcan-Amerlcan values and attitudes; past and present Inter-cultural 
problems; economic, educational, political, language, family; Mexlcan- 
Amerlcan contributions to the United States. 



Sociology 129 Community Agencies . 3 units, 3 hours 

Agencies providing services for people living in urban areas; health, 
employment, education, recreation, welfare; emphasis on Los Angeles 
metropolitan area; related to field work In agencies being studied. 
Prerequisite: Enrollment In Sociology 226 or 227. 

Sociology 126 Urban Community Development . 3 units, 3 hours 

Phenomena of social change; community development techniques In both 
national and International technical assistance programs; relation- 
ship of social change to self-help principles, to community institu- 
tions, to social control, to the self-image concept and to interpersonal 
dynamics generally; related to fieidwork. Prerequisite: Enrollment 

In Sociology 226 or 227. 



Sociology 127 New Careers . 3 units, 3 hours 

Training and employment of preprofessionals In human service agencies; 
changing roles of preprofessionals; emerging status and consequent 
conflicts faced by Individuals In New Careers; role theory. Prereq- 
uisite: Enrollment In Sociology 226 or 227. 

Sociology 128 Urban Social Problems . 3 units, 3 hours 

Factors Involved In majority-minority relationships In urban society; 

Impact of poverty, family disorganization and unemployment on inner- 
city culture. Prerequls Ite: Enrollment In Sociology 226 or 227. 



Sociology 130 Introduction to Social Work Ass Istlng . 3 units, 3 hours 

Preprofessional training of social work aides and assistants; orienta- 
tion to social work theory and methods; social work procedures including 
Interviewing, record keeping, case history writing; related to field 
work. Prerequisite: Enroliment In Sociology 226 or 227. 
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PASADENA CITY COLLEGE 

IB70 (AST COLORADO BOULEVARD 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA SIIOS 



June 19, 1969 



Hr. Rudolph Muni s 

Bureau of Educational Personnel Development 
U. S. Office of Education 
Seventh 5- 0 Streets, S. W. 

Washington, 0. C. 20202 

Dear Mr. Munis: Ref: Grant No. OEG-O-9-1^1955-1922-725 

This letter requests an increase In the above grant in order to add a third 
training session spring semester 1970. 

Hr. Olivares Indicated some weeks ago that such a request would be In order 
before the end of this fiscal year, but he held out no promises, of course. 

A third training session was an integral part of our original proposal but 
It had to be eliminated when reduced funding was stipulated last January. 

Now that we are about to launch our first training session, - classes begin 
next week, - the significance of a third one becomes Increasingly apparent. 
Selected trainees are looking ahead and are expressing concern. They feel 
the need, and want to know how to teach standard English as a second lan- 
guage to children whose first language Is barrio Spanish or ghetto dialect. 
In other words, these bilingual aides really want to be involved in the 
Instructional process. 

Such Involvement Is in line with 1970 COP guidelines, as well as with the 
strong recommendation of Edward Moreno, member of the advisory committee 
convened to map out course content for Education 1 30 , Introduction to Educa- 
tional Assisting, the core class for the first training session this summer. 
Professionally Mr. Moreno Is Director of Bilingual Education for the Los 
Angeles City Schools. Also he Is an active member of the National Advisory 
Council on Education Professions Development. Mr. Moreno emphasizes that 
Instructional aides must be equipped to compete in the open market through 
mastery of some specific content skill. Since Project ''ob’eat puts the 
emphasis on bilingual teacher aides, he feels this skill should be teaching 
ESL. 

Other members of the advisory committee for Education 1 30 concurred with Mr. 
Moreno's point generally, but felt that Education 1 30 was not the proper 
vehicle Inasmuch as too many other things take precedence thissummer. Nor 
did the Committee feel that Sociology 127, the second training session's 
core class, should be bumped In favor of a how-to course in ESL. In effect, 
the Committee was recommending a third training session built around ESL. 

Attached Is a suggested third training session budget. You will note that 
the cost could be financed In part by an estimated unused balance In our 
present budget, concentrated In line Items 1.1-2. This balance accrued 
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Mr. Rudolph Munis 
June 19, 1969 
Page 2 



because of our Inability to follow through with the appointment of the staff 
associate (to serve as assistant director 4/1-6/20; as assistant director/ 
Instructor during the two training sessions; and as assistant director on a 
two weeks' overload during spring semester 1970) . 

As Mr. Olivares was aware, we had recruiting problems and no appointment was 
possible for the period 4/1-6/20. This gave us an unused balance of $4,239. 
This balance was decreased by the $1,400 earmarked to cover Increased salary 
for the nonprofessional staff assistant who was appointed June l; see my 
letter to Mr. Olivares under date of May 1 3 • 1969. ( Net unused balance . 
4/1-6/20: $2.839) . 

Also, It Is now anticipated that the amount needed for the assistant director/ 
Instructor for 22 weeks 9/1-1/31 will not reach the encumbered figure ($8,600) 
because we are assigning an Instructor who Is on a lower rung of the salary 
scale, Revised estimate for this salary Is approximately $7»000, leaving a 
balance of $1,600, or a t otal unused balance of $4439 ($2,839 plus $1,600). 

In addition, $741 was encumbered for a 2 weeks FTE overload for spring semes- 
ter 1970. The duties Involved would be assumed by the assistant director/ 
Instructor for the third training session. ( Total estimated unused balance : 
$ 5180 ). 

If we do go on with a third training session, additional supportive staff 
services will need to be authorized, partlculary the extended services of 
the project secretary; also. If at all possible, of the nonprofessional s^jff 
assistant who Is proving to be Invaluable as a liaison with trainees. The 
staff assistant would be especially helpful during the third training session 
to handle details of evaluation. 

While the total cost of a third training session amounts to $18,333* the net 
cost, for reasons noted above, will amount to approximately $12,000. 

Your serious consideration of this request will be appreciated, particularly 
by trainees who are motivated to continue their education. . 








Approved: 



Armen Saraflan 
Superintendent-President 
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EPDA Institute for Bilingual Teacher Aides 

Proposed Budget - Third Training Session 
Spring Semester. 1970 



• » 

Budgetary Item 


Estimated 

Cost 


Estimated 
Unused Balance 
Present Award 


Addl tional 
Amount 
Needed 


1.1-1 


Director 

Additional week FTE overload . . 


. $ 450.00 


$ - 


$ 450.00 


1.1-2 


Assistant Director/Instructor 
i of 10 mo. contract @ $ 13,000 
plus 1 £ 2/5 wks 6/22-6/30 $455 . 


6,955.00 


5,000.00 


1,955.00 


1.4 


Secretary 

18 additional wks. $136.85 . . 


. 2,500.00 




2,500,00 


1.5 


Nonprofessional staff assistant 
5 additional months @ $562.00 . 


. 2,910.00 


- 


2 , 910.00 


2. 


Hi leage 

Asst. Dir., 5 months @ $50.00 
($250) 

Staff Asst., 5 months @ $40.00 
($200) 


450.00 


150.00 


300.00 


4. 


Instructional Supplies 


500.00 


- 


500.00 


5. 


Other dt rect costs 

5.1 Employee Services 11% 
($1410.00) 

5.2-3 Communications £ Publicity 
Reproduction £ Office Supplies 
($450.00) 


. 1,860.00 


550.00 


1 , 310.00 




Sub— total .... 


15,625.00 


5 , 700.00 


9,925.00 


6.3 


Stipends: honoraria to 30 
participants for inservice 
Institutes, 3 days @ $15.00 . . 


1 .350x00 .. 




1.350.00 




Total 01 rect Costs .... 


16,975.00 


5,700.00 


11,275.00 


7.0 


Indirect Costs - 8% 


1,358.00 


456.00 


902.00 




GRAND TOTAL .... 


18,333.00 


6,156.00 


12,177.00 



Pasadena City College 
Pasadena, California 
dune 19, 1969 
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Baseline Data: Trainee Concepts of Roles of Teacher Aide 

(Sociology 127, Tall Semester, 1969; Project Upbeat Trainees) 



Role of Teacher Aide 



In the Classroom' 



Actlvl t les 



1. To gain Information and understanding about 
the objectives, organization and procedures 
of the school; and the responsibilities of 
the teacher. 

2. To develop mutual feelings of confiden j, 
trust, and respect with the school adn.nls- 
tratlon, the classroom teacher, and the 

chi Idren. 

a. To support the teacher In her 
responslbl 1 1 1 les . 

b. To be able to understand the 
behavior of children In the 
classroom. 

c. To interpret cultural differences 
and help the pupil know his 
teacher . 

d. To help the teacher understand and 
know each pupil better. 

3. To establish friendly and productive working 
relationships with the teacher and children. 

a. To learn to fit In where needed. 

b. To be able to take charge of the 
classroom when the teacher Is busy 
with school vl si tors--such as the 
principal, or a social worker, or 
when the teacher would like to work 
with one or two children. 

c. To give extra help to children who 
need it when the teacher does not 
have the time. 

4. To serve as a liaison between the school, 
home and community. 

a. To develop positive attitudes about 
changes that make school more rele- 
vant in the children's lives. 

b. To open communication I Ines-- 
language and culture. 

c. To explain to parents and other 
people in the community what the 
school is trying to do and what 
It has to offer. 

d. To bring Ideas of parents and 
community to the school. 



Being the kind of person with 
whom children can Identify and 
turn to when upset . 



Scheduling time for planning with 
the teacher. 

Finding out how teachers want 
things done. 

Reading to children. 

Translating Spanish into English. 
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Role of Teacher Aide with Children In Classroom Activities 



Knowing your children and what they 
like to do. 

Be able to relate to him if he happens 
to be of Mexlcan-Amer 1 can descent or 
Black. 

Listen! Listen! Listen! 

Talk to the child In his own 
language. 

Be always available for a I-I ratio 
help. 

Give child emotional as well as 
instructional support. 

Give confidence, trust, respect and 
understanding to a child. 

Try to Involve the child In some 
kind of class activity Instead of 
having him Just sit. 

Give help when asked, or if you sense 
they want It but do not ask. 

Do not stick to routlne--let child 
do his thing. 

Spelling, reading, arithmetic. 

Teaching English as a second 
language. 



note ot the ftide In other Areas of the School Activities' 



1. Nurse's Office: To provide Information 

to teachers and parents. 

2. Counselor's Office: 

a. To work with teachers In helping 
them to meet problems of differences 
in language, culture and status. 

b. Assist the teacher In counseling 
children regarding their studies, 
attendance, and behavior. 



O 




Interpreting health records 
to parents. 



Notifying of assignments, 
appointments and treatments. 



1. To motivate self-identification by Improving 
self Image and developing a high expectation 
level . 

a. To help the child to feel good about 
himself . 

2. To develop a sense of ease In the learning 
environment. 

a. To help the child reduce tension about 
his acceptance In the classroom. 

b, To help the child eliminate fear in 
any given task. 

3. To promote understanding and acceptance of 
others . 

a. To help the child know other children 
and become a part of the group. 

b. To help the child know and relate to 
the Aide. 

A. To help children with learning difficulties. 

a. To know the child's environment 

and use methods that he can relate to. 

b. To make learning Interesting. 
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Role of an Aide as seen by Alde j s ^elng* 1 the Teacher 
G roup reports 



1. Talking things over before start of class. 

2. Using all means for forming a team with Aide. 

1 1 

1. Give experience In the teacher's duty; to try and help her 
to work towards becoming a teacher. 

2. Communicate openly with her. 

Ill 

1. Ky Aide must take over whenever It Is necessary. 

2. Remind me of things that we have to do. 

IV 

1. Bilingual liaison between home and school. 

2. Support of the teacher In her responsibilities so as to allow 

her more time to work In a one to one basis (sort of a third hand). 
V 

1. To relate and to establish good relationship and trust. 

2. Ask for her sincere help. 

3. In advance, to be told of appointments from office and parents. 



From Individual papers 

1. Communication and respect of Ideas. 

2. Emotional and Instructional support. 

3. Help keep children In order, especially supervision during game time. 

4. I would first find out what Is the teacher Aide's longest suit, and 
eari.ttrk that as a beginning for a utilization team. 

5. Hake sure my attitude was that the Teacher Aide was there as a 
supplement for the enrichment of the classroom. 

6. Explain the community's feelings on what they expect of the 
community school and what thay probably will and will not do to aid It. 
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Baseline Uata: Teacher Concept of Roles of Teacher Aides 

Sociology 1 27 « Fall Semester 1969; Project Upbeat 



Roles 



Activities 



1. To be a help to the teacher. 

a. To participate In planning units 
of study, and the Implementation 
of some. 



b. To work for team ef fort--€nter 
Into open discussion In 
evaluat Ing. 



c. To be able to accept and assume 
responsibilities on her own 
without constant supervision. 



1. To acquire complete knowledge of every facet 
of the program--behavloral objectives and 
detal 1s--whlch entails a full U hour day 
for planning and discussion. 

2. To understand the objectives and help to 
Implement them. 

3. To help organize materials, make instructional 
devices, supplementary games and teaching 
aids . 

I*. To help set up the room environment. 

Secure and set up equipment that 
will be used before activities 
begin . 

5. -o help contact resource people for group 
presentat Ions . 



d. To assist In keeping the 
necessary clerical records. 



1. To v:ork through the office with attendance 
problems . 

2. To keep up-to-date records of needy families. 

3. To lead children to the co ter from class- 
rooms and back (Resource Center Aide), 



2. To help the children. 

a. To become another person with 
whom a child can Identify 
positively. 

b. To provide the opportunity 

of having two different views 
of the same chi Id. 



c. To understand a child's problems 
end be willing to work to solve 
them. 



1. To know definitely what Is being done with 
groups of children or individuals. 

2. To work with Individuals, and small groups 
of children on specific skills which need 
relnforcement--per planned lesson plan. 

3. To provide follow-up activities with children 
when they go back to classrooms or In media 
center (Resource Center Aide). 

4. To work with Individuals In locating meter la Is 
In our media center which will aid them In 
developing Individual or group projects 
(Resource Center Aide). 

5. To provide Informal, ''on-the-spot" service 
(library Aide) . 

6. To give library and audio-visual instruction 
(library Aide) • 

?. To supervise children In the library 
(library Aide) . 
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Roles 

3« To develop school -common I ty rapport. 

'10 develop 0 good working 
relatlos ship with community 



Activities 



1. To worn Individually In the communl ty 
with children and parents. 

2. To utilize community resources. 

3. To be available when needed by the 
parents . 

A. To help organize, Instruct and supervise 
volunteer and student helpers. 



Workshop, Lincoln Elementary School, Pasadena, October 2, 1969 : 

role of teacher aide In the School's Resource Ccnters/llbrary 




PASADENA CITY COLLEGE 

1570 EAST COLORADO COULEVARO 
PASADENA. CALIFORNIA P1 100 

January 30, 1970 
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Dr. Avn.cn Saraftati, President 
Pasadena City College 
1570 East Colorado Boulevard 
Pasadena, California 91106 

l>ear Dr. Saraflan: 

We the Trainees of C P DA Ir/.tic.jte for Bilingual Teacher Aides would like to 
take this opportunity to thank you for our Initial awaking at Pasadena City 
College. Through this project we have gained Insight Into the long plight 
'we are facud with. Through Mi68 Palmer we have gained courage. 

Pasadena City College has been very cooperative and for this we are grate- 
ful. We would like to call your attention to one of our greatest concerns. 
The . transferability of our completed courses Education 130 and Socioiog) 127. 
We reconcoend that within your powers you pill develop articulation with a 
.four-year Institution so that our education will not be prolonged by non* 
transfcrable subjects. We feel that this port of entry must he opened. 

Included you will find copies of other recommendations that we felt Important 
enough to call to the attention of the proper people. Wc hope that their 
response will be favorable and positive, Inasmuch as we feel that these are 
very Important areas of their responsibility to the community. 

Since our attendance at Pasadena City College Is ended any corespondence 
sho uld be directed to Mrs. Gwendolyn Dixon, our Staff-Assistant who has 
been of great assistance and gone beyond the call of duty. 

Again we would like to thank >ou for this opening opportunity. We trust 
you will not lay this matter to rest without your fullest Attention. 



Respectfully yours, 

RPDA Bilingual Teacher Aides 
Pasadena City College 
1969-70 



cc: Hr. Don Davies, Associate Commissioner 
Dr. Ruth Hacfarlane, Director 
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PASADENA CITY COLLEGE 

1870 EAST COLOKADO klCU'LEVAnD 
PASAptN A. CALIKA/ISIA fcltP* 

January 30, 19/0 
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Mr. Don Davies, Associate Commissioner >o 

United Stales Office of Education 

Bureau of Educational 'Personnel Development 

Washington, D.C. 20202 

Dear Hr. Davies: 



We the trainees of EPDA Institute for Bilingual Teacher Aides at Pasadena 
City Co l 1 2 gc would like to make several recommendations that we feel 
would be mast effective for the future success of goverAent programs 
referring to the education of community people. 



We recommend that guideline Incl ude tra nsferability of all courses in the 
training of Educational Aides. Four-year Colleges must recognize our efforts 
and sincerity. Until this port of entry is opened we feel that education 
cannot meet the needs of indiginous people from the community involved in 
the process of institutional change. 



^ It is also our contention that all goverment programs be linked and 
/ cooperate, so that equal education opportunity can be provided for all par- 
ticipants and employees in New Careers. 




We recommend that funds be availiable for the continuation of our education. 
We feel that there are special needs such ae a Non- prof e ssional staff member 
who has been Inv olved in the project to act a s ad v isor, a Professional staff 
meivber who' can act as Counselor, lecturers and field trips that cound not 
be provided by the college. 



We would like to take this opportunity to thank your for your consideration. 
We trust you will consider our request. 



.•In hope that our evaluation will include our true feelings so that we can 
give More Power To The People. 



Respectfully, 

EPDA Institute Trainees 
Pasadena City College 
1969-70 

cc: Mr. Rudolph Munis, Washlngton,D.C. 

Dr. Armen Saraftan, President of Pasadena City College 
Dr. Ruth Macfarlane, Director of EPDA Institute 
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Dr. Ruth Mac far lane, Director 

SPDa Institute for Bilingual Teacher Aides 

Pasadena City College 

1570 E’ist Colorado Boulevard 

Pasadena, California 91106 

Dear Dr. Mac far lane: 

We the Bilingual Trainees of Project Upbeat feel it necessary that we present 
you with these recommendations. This we hope will be helpful In your pursuits. 

We feel that you should have been present in many of our class sessions so 
that we could have worked closer and accomplished more In these areas we will 
point out. 

Recommendations 

Director of program should present program in full details to agencies and 
y/ aides, getting a commitment of release-time. 

, Co-ordination of program should include selected trainees and agency tt.per- 
' visors. 

<y Direction of the program should be provided by the aides, during this time 
It would be very important to include Director and Supervisors 

Agency Supervisors and Immediate Supervisors must be committed by their 
Director to attend monthly, either in meetings or class sessions. In 
doing this we feel it will make them aware of the growth of the class and 
the trainee. 

Each class should develop a Handbook, .^o that changing needs can be met. 

Instructor should be familiar with the various programs so that ha can 
work within the guidelines of the agency. We feel that this would lessen 
the conflict. 

Field trips and speakers should be selected by the class so that the needs and 
v the objectives esn be met. 
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Respectfully yours, 

EPDA Bilingual Trainees 
of 1969-70 

cc: Mr. Don Davies 'Associate Commissioner, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Roberto Olivares^ Bureau of Educational Development Act, Washington D.C. 

Mr. Rudolph Munis , Bureau of Educational Development Act, Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Sarsflai\ President, Pasadena City College 

Dr. E.H. Floyd , Vice President of Pasadena City College 

Mr. J. Toothaker ( Director of Occupational Educational at Pasadena City College 
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Alhambra City School District 



/ 




Duarte Unified School District 

Garvey School District 

Los Angeles Unified School District 

Mountain View School District 

Norvalk-LaMirada Unified School District 

Pasadena Unified School District 

Dear Sirs: 

We the Trainees of EPDA Institute of Bilingual Teacher Aides have completed 
our nine Tenths ot training. We feel our responsibility lc to alert all 
Involved school districts and people to the problems we feel we cannot resolve. 

We recommend that educa tion opportu ni ty and re l ease tine be developed for 
all aides. V'e also fee\ that a~3Tstrlct or Individual school should provide 
Inservice and work-slops so that all personnel can function to the highest 
degree for the benefit of all children. Serious effort should be made by 
the school Board to encourage all personnel to attend. In' this workshop 
l.ees can be exchangee snd roles developed. 

At this time we feel It very Important that the Board explore the area of 
"Hew Careers" , so that all can be made aware of the changes taking place 
within the guidelines of goverment funds. 

Extension classes In Intergroup Education should be offered so that all 
people working within the system will understand what a classroom with 
more cultural emphasis can do for all children. 



Respectfully yours, 

EPDA Institute for Bilingual Teacher Aides 

Pasadena City College 

1969*70 

cc: State Department of Education 

Hr. Don Davies, Associate Commissioner, EPDA Office, Washington, D.C. 
Dr. Armen Sarafian, President of Pasadena City College 
Dr. Ruth Macfarlane, Director EPDA Institute 
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• All Community Agenclea and Schools involved in Pceject Upbeat 



We feel that in our nine months of study and exchange of ideas we have developed 
some suggestions and recommendations that would prove helpful to our Schools 
and Community Agencies to function to the fullest benefit of all community 
employees and new careerist. 

It is necessary for the Agency and schools to encourage all aides to develop 
to their fullest potential, this of course would Include the " Hew Careerist" 
concept of a career lattice and release time. 

We recommend that all schools and agencies develop an Inservice training for 
all personnel so that a change of Ideas and the needed sensitivity can be de* 
veloped for a successful working team. 

It is also our contention that aides and immediate supervisors should 
togeather evaluate one another. This we feel can delineate areas of strength 
and help the working team recognize their goals. 

Me also feel it necessary that all personnel(classif led and certificated) 

'be Involved in an Extension course of Intergroup Education, this we feel 
would give them the extra drive , since they will be getting upper-division 
credits. The class would help them gain insight into the multi-culture 
society in which we exist today. We Aides feel, in reward to you, we can 
work towards a more relevant class-room, so that all children cah be inspired 
to learn. 

Respect fully, 

RPDA Institute Bilingual Trainees 

Pasadena City College 

1969-70 

cc: Hr. Don Davies, Associate Commissioner, Washington, D.C. 

i)r. Armen Sarafian, President of PasAdena City College 
Dr. Ruth Macfarlane, Director of EPDA Institute 
School Superientent 
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Qerritos Junior College 




Citrus Junior College 
Compton Junior College 
Dominguez Hills Junior College 
East Los Angeles Junior College 
Los Angeles Junior College 
San Fernando Valley Junior College 

We the trainees of EPDA Institute for Bilingual Teacher Aides have been 
involved in a training session at Pasadena City College. Ihls class 
Included people frur.i districts such as East Los Angeles City College, 

Los Angeles City College, Citrus City College, Cerritos City College 
Compton City College. We feel that it is an oversight by Junior Colleges 
in our districts not to have available classes in Mew Careers." 

It is the responsibility of all Community Colleges to explore this area 
and immediately respond to the needs of the Convnunity. Job related courses 
are necessary in the upgrading of your community. 

Enclosed you will find class descriptions that we feel will be helpful in 
your pursuit. 

Thank you, 

EPDA Institute Trainees 
Pasadena City College 
1969-70 

cc: Mr. Don Davits, Associate Commissioner, Department of Education, Washington, D. 

Dr. Armen Sarafian, President of Pasadena City College 

Dr. Ruth Macfailane, Director of EPDA Institute for Bilingual Teacher Aides 
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Mary Soloric ?re: LOS ANGELES UNIFIED Summer training session only; (Director: See comments. Section 

SCHOOL DISTRICT final evaluation not possible* III, Conclusions, re Los Angeles 

"iaddon St. School, Unified School District.) 

Pacioma 
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